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Of General Interest 











A 


CURE FOR FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


It is stated that Professors Vallee and 









f 
y Carre, of France, have developed a meth- 
od of effecting permanent immunization 
: of cattle against foot and mouth disease. 
i The method consists of simultaneous or 
N alternative injections of serum obtained 
7 from affected cattle which have recov- 
ered and of the virus of diseased ani- 
mals Previously he serum protected 
the cattle for only a fortnight, but the 
addition of a virus caused cattle to gen 
erate a resisting element agi ainst thefdis- 
ease, it is declared vi olent infection is 
1id to be prevented by the 1ilder serum 


. 
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MANY ANIMALS TRUCKED TO 
MARKET. 


\ 










‘4 
' Testifying in the freight rate hearing 
' on live stock before the Intenstate Com 
merce Commission, A. F. Stryker pointed 
out where high rates on live stock have 

~ driven producers to trucking many ani 
, mals to market He showed that as high 
as 20 per cent of a day’s receipts of hogs 
< have been trucked to Omaha, and as high 
ee” as 50 per cent of the sheep are trucked 

 ” into the St. Joseph yards 


HEADS THE NEBRASKA DAIRY HUS.- 
BANDRY WORK. 

H. P. Davis, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry and vice-director of the experi- 
ment station at the University of Idaho, 
has accepted the position of head of the 
University of Nebraska dairy husbandry 
department, succeeding J. H. Frandsen 
Professor Davis graduated from the Uni 
versity of Missouri in 1911 and received 
his master’s degree at Pennsylvania State 
College 
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Here is a real test for rope strength 


H. & A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope is built 
to stand up under the severest strain 


in the dark and trust to the honesty of 
the maker for good rope. 

The eye cannot detect adulterations. 
What looks like excellent rope will often 
fray to pleces when com- 
paratively new. 





CHINESE STUDENT WINS JUDGING 
MEDAL. 

Ho Liu, a Chinese student at Iowa State 

College, won the Fred McCulloch medal 


eliminating the guess from rope buying. 
It is a rope that will answer your every re- 
quirement—a rope built to meet your sever- 
est rope tests. 

Insure yourself against rope breakage, 


In the tug-of-war on Fair days, with 
twenty huskies on a side, every man of 
them digging his heels in the ground 
and pulling with all his 








strength, each team 
straining to drag the 
other off its feet—or to 
pull the rope apart 
™ re is where a real rope 
s needed, a manila rope 
that will stand the weight 


H. & A 


H.& A.* 





“Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope guarantee 


How, then can you 
tell? There's an easy 
way. Pick up any piece 
of rope in your hands, un- 


against delay in your work — with H.& A. 
“Blue Heart” Manila Rope 

Leading merchants throughout the United 
States are selling H. & A. “Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope. If yours cannot supply you, 


Blue Heart”’ 
Rope is guaranteed to equal the 
yardage and exceed the break 
ing strength and fibre require- 


Manila twist the strands, and 
If you find a thread of 
blue running through the 


center, a Blue Heart, then 


\ write us 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


He . . 
‘Spinners of Fine Cordage since 1869”" 


Xenia, Ohio 








= ‘ ments specified by the United you will know that you 

of many tons, States Government Bureau of have found a good rope, 
And in your farm work Standards. Any H. 4A. ‘Blue a rope built to deliver 

in haying, stump pull- Heart’’ Manila Rope found to | more strength than you 

ing, tethering, building, be not as represented will be | require. 

and in a score of other replaced j hen you will know that 

us« you need a rope you have found genuine 

whose strength is insured H. & A. “Blue Heart” 

—a rope that will « tinue Manila Rope. 

to deliver this stam and will outlast the 


ordinary kind 


Such rope is H.& A." Blue Heart” Manila 


Rope. Spun from the toughest of manila 
fibre, it is guaranteed to exceed the A halter made of H. & A.**Blue Heart” 
nyth of the United States Government Manila Rope has three times the strength 
Bureau of Standards, if it doesn’t, you are of a leather halter A piece of H. & A. 
entitled to a new rope “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope the size of 
Hi. & A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope will your little finger will carry the weight of 
stand the severest strains. Try it in your fifteen or twenty men 
heaviest work—and see how it responds And with this strength you get a rope 
with more strength than you require. that is flexible, smooth-surfaced, easy 
Yet the cost is no more than that of or- to handle, and that resists water 
dinary rope! H. & A. "Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope is 
A rope whose strength is insured 
There are many fibres used in rope mak- 
ing, of varying strength and durability 
Manila, the strongest, the toughest, has 


pumerous substitutes which closely re- 
semble it. The public, confused by this 
similarity in appearance. has had to buy 


Let H. & A.‘** Blue Heart’’ Manila 


Rope do your heavy work 





For purposes where the great strength 
and long-wearing qualities of H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” 
required, use H. & A. rope made from 
one of these less expensive fibres: 


“Red Heart’ 
“Green Heart’ 


“Purple Heart” 
rope made of mauritius fibre 
“Pink Heart’’ 


la your lighter work, where you do not 
need the rugged strength of H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” 
find H. & A.“*Red Heart” Sisal Rope of 
supreme value. 
sisal fibre, H. & A. “Red Heart” 
Rope is guaranteed to give that satis- 
faction which you should demand in 
the highest grade of sisal cordage 


Manila Rope are not 


identifies H. & A 
rope made of sisal fibre 
* identifies H. & A 
rope made of istle fibre 
identifies H. & A 


identifies H. & A. 
rope made of African sisal 


Manila Rope, you will 


Spun from selected 
Sisal 











__H&A‘BI neHeart ”Manila Rope 
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Northfield fron Co., 116 Mico 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
e@niy engine that cocts 
inside of cylinder. No 

Can't 








third lose fuei a 
ethers. 


ea the == Th 
) abi ertrucks. GADE BROS. FG. 
D. (Engine Dest! he fewa Falls, iowa. 








CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Let us go into the details of cost with you to see 
if our proposition will save you big money this 
season. Your letter will bring our nearest 
dealer or our special representative. 


CLIMAN CUNPORATION, BATAVIA, NW. Y. 
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itveced prices 
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write to J. GJERMUNDBOE, Kelliher, 
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Thresh your 


62 Swan St. own_grain with 
FREE 
Catalog 


Save the grain loss that 
Thresh 


comes from careless work. 
it MS eee are ready and the 














withou! 
‘rite 
moved, easy to operate. 
the Individual 
731-8 King ae | with only a oan, _ ourden 
small crew. It — antes, special warranty on 
BAGS Sasser: | |S | Ree 
Utecete Bagoe., Spring: | | MORTRNGRN, | WOOD BROS. THRESHER Co. 
field, tittmels. Remsen, Iowa. DES MOINES, 1OWA 
CEDAR FENCE POSTS {rt sate. For de- aay 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





for corn judging from a field of over 400 
contestants in the Freshman class. Rob 
ert G. Corwin, Rock Valley, Iowa, took 
second place and L. C. Hunter, Greens- 
burg, Ind., won third. The three medals 
awarded in the contest were donated by 
Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Iowa. 








NEBRASKA FARM INCOMES. 

On the theory that farming may be ap 
proaching pre-war conditions, the Nebras- 
ka College of Agriculture has made public 
an analysis of the incomes from 58 Gage 
county farms in 1914 Six of the farms 
lost money that year, ranging from a 
small loss to $1,500. Twenty farms made 
less 


less than $500 each; eighteen made 

than $1,000; five made over $2,000, and 
only two made above $3,000 profit Live 
stock farms were prominent among those 


the profit 


GEORGE F. HAMPTON DEAD. 

George F. Hampton, managing direc- 
tor of the Farmers’ National Council, 
and a prominent member of the Ameri 
can Codperative Commission, died re 
cently at Washington Mr. Hampton, as 
managing director of the Farmers’ Na 
tional Council, was the Washington 
spokesman of a number of the more rad- 
ical farm organizations 


returning most 


PLANTS UTILITY TYPE CORN. 
Claud Thorp, of McLean county, Illi- 
nois has planted 120 acres of his farm 
to corn of the utility type, chosen for iss 


vitality and freedom from disease, rath- 
er than for its excellence according to 
score-card characteristics. Seventy acres 


were planted with disease-free tested seed 
corn which cost $12 per bushel 


MISSOURI! CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The Misouri State Fair this year will 
be held in connection with the Missouri 
Centennial Exposition, from August 8 to 


20, at Sedalia. The exposition will mark 
the centennial anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a state 


Award Victory Medal—Aitho more than 
4,000,000 persons are entitled to the Vic- 
tory medal granted by the government to 
American participants in the world war, 
only 1,500,000 have so far made application 
for it, state the War Department officials 
Ex-service men are urged to apply for 
these medals to the department or to its 
recruiting stations. 


Exchanges Oppose Smoot Biti—At a re- 
cent conference of live stock exchanges it 
was decided to oppose the Smoot bill in- 
troduced in the United States senate, 
which propses a general tax of one per 
cent on all sales. 


indian Cotton Crop—The cotton crop of 
India this season is estimated at 3,666,000 
bales of 406 pounds each. The acreage iS 
put at 21,016,000 acres, against 28,063,000 
acres last year. 


Two Jobs Applied for by 257 Men—A 
Minnesota stock farm recently advertised 
for two men. It received 257 applications 
for the jobs. There seems to be po ecarc- 
ity of farm labor in that etate. 
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ALFALFA FOR NORTHERN MISSOURI 


A Scotland County Farmer Proves the Value of Alfalfa for Missouri Hill Land 


- LFALFA is the coming crop for northern Mis- 

souri,” County Secretary White, of Scotland 
county, told me. ‘We want lots more of it in this 
county.” 

“The best encouragement that alfalfa growing 
gets comes from the work of farmers like R. C. 
Holley,” continued Mr. White. “Holley lives just 
a few miles west of Memphis, the county seat. He 
is an authority on alfalfa. Better 


By E. BRESSMAN 


ley says: “I believe lime is very beneficial on 
many Iowa and Missouri soils. On my own farm I 
have obtained good results by adding two tons of 
ground limestone to the acre. However, the hauling 
and application of limestone is no easy task and 
many farmers will object to the extra amount of 


secure a good seedbed. For a spring seeding it is 
always advisable to plow in the fall so that the 
seedbed will be sufficiently packed, disking and 
harrowing in the spring. 

“It is becoming quite a common practice to drill 
or broadcast alfalfa between the corn rows after 
the last cultivation. A surface cultivator should be 
used when going over the corn for the last time and 

a good seedbed may be insured. 
—eeorcesmeeranes When sown broadcast between 





see him.” 

I found Mr. Holley seated upon 
a hay tedder. He was stirring 
the hay of the third crop, a little 
discolored, but in other respects 
as heavy and as good a crop as 
any one would want. More enthu- 
siastic than Mr. White was this 
farmer who has been growing al- 
falfa for several years. He be- 
lieves that alfalfa can be grown 
successfully on nearly all Missouri 
soils if proper methods are fol- 
lowed. He claims that alfalfa fail- 
ures are no more numerous than 
red clover or others. 

Northern Missouri farmers have 
been under the impression that al- 
falfa is not well adapted to their 
limate and soil conditions and 
does not fit well into the rotation. 
Ir. Holley is showing that alfalfa 
can be seeded in very much the 
same manner as red clover and 
the following year give almost 




















double the yield. The only in- 
creased expense is the cost of 
seed, a small item considering the 
higher value of the alfalfa. Alfalfa is not grown as 
generally in Missouri as its value warrants. Inter- 
est in the crop has increased the last few years 
and it is not hard to make the prediction that it 
will be looked upon as the state’s most beneficial 

op, especially in the northern section, according 
to Mr. Holley. With correct handling alfalfa can 
be grown successfully on nearly all northern Mis- 
ouri soils. 

There are 260 acres in the Holley farm—twenty 

res in corn, twenty-eight in alfalfa and the bal- 
ance in blue grass. Alfalfa is the most important 
crop. It receives the most attention, for Mr. Hol- 
ley knows that alfalfa pays bigger than any other 
{ rop. 

On the Holley farm the average yield per acre 
for the last several years has been five tons— 
almost double the Iowa average. The highest yield 
per cutting was four tons on well-manured soil. 
However, Mr. Holley has had difficulty in keeping 
out timothy on manured land. He says that fresh 
manure should be kept off of an alfalfa field. 

He advises the liberal use of manure, but says 
that his best results are secured when from eight 
to ten tons of well rotted manure are used before 
plowing. Even on fertile soils alfalfa yields are 
greatly increased by the application of manure. 

suecessful stand of alfalfa is never secured on 
poor soils unless a large amount of manure on a 
well established alfalfa field will be of benefit and 
a greater yield of hay will be obtained. 

In regard to the use of lime for alfalfa, Mr. Hol- 


A bumper yield of alfalfa on the R. C, Holley farm. 


work. A couple of tons of lime will do no harm 
and in many cases will be absolutely necessary for 
growth on acid soils. Lime should be applied after 
plowing and thoroly disked in several weeks before 
seeding.” 

Some fertilizers have been used on the Holley 
farm. About five years ago applications of 200, 
400 and 1,600 pounds of rock phosphate and manure 
were made to strips which were plowed under and 
sown to alfalfa. No difference in yield or quality 
of alfalfa has been noted. 

Every spear of alfalfa grown is fed on the Holley 
farm, altho Mr. Holley has been tempted with large 
otfers for his crop. He says: “Alfalfa has a very 
high feeding value, either as hay or pasture. It has 
a high percentage of protein and is easily digested. 
I like alfalfa for development of muscle and bone in 
young stock.” 

Thoro preparation of the seedbed is advocated 
by this Missouri farmer. Altho costly, he works the 
soil as much as possible after plowing in order to 
kill weeds and conserve moisture. 

“If the alfaifa is to be sown in the fall and fol- 
lews a small grain crop it is best to disk the land 
as soon as the crop is removed. An immediate good 
disking will kill many weeds and form a mulch on 
the surface which will prevent rapid evaporation. 
Plow as soon as possible and then disk and harrow 
until a good seedbed, free from weeds, is secured. 
Land which has been in a cultivated crop need not 
be plowed for alfalfa unless it is weedy; a good 
disking and harrowing will usually be sufficient to 





the corn rows a single row har- 
row may be used to cover the 
crop.” 

Mr. Holley insists on acclimated 
seed. He claims that the past 
year would have been a good one 
for a seed crop as he threshed 
three-fourths of an acre and re- 
ceived two bushels of seed. How- 
ever, he is of the opinion that it 
does not pay to raise alfalfa seed 
in his territory. When asked about 
his methods of seeding Mr. Holley 
said “I prefer Grimm to com- 
because it is more 
hardy for our conditions. Grimm 
costs 70 cents a pound but I only 
sow twelve pounds to the acre, 





mon alfalfa 


while it requires fifteen pounds of 
common at about 35 cents a 
pound,” 

“IT never pasture alfalfa,’ says 
Mr. Holley, “for cattle and horses 
graze it too close. It does make 
good hog pasture for this country 
and I look for a greater acreage, 
However, there is danger of bloat 
in cattle which have been pastured on alfalfa, 
Sheep are also very susceptible to bloat.” 

Weather conditions may interfere with harvest 
but as a rule Mr. Holley puts up most of his hay 
without having it rained upon. He teds it twice the 
first day after cutting—once as soon as the hay is 
dry in the morning and again just before noon, The 
crop is raked and put up the same afternoon. 


He says: “I cut alfalfa when the sprouts of the 
next crop appear at the crown. It is best to cut 
after the dew is off for the hay cures easier and it 


can be put up the next afternoon. However, when 
moist, alfalfa cuts easier and the leaves do not shat- 
ter so easily.” 

The alfalfa crop is not greatly bothered by insects 
and diseases, according to this alfalfa grower. Last 
year was an exception, however, and twenty acres 
of the Holley alfalfa were lost from the attack of 
web worms. Large brushes were improvised and 
the webs cut out of the field, but the damage done 
by the insects was too great to save the crop. 

These worms make masses of webs, at the same 
time living on the alfalfa plant. They do most of 
their damage during June, July and August. As 
these mature they enter the ground, later coming 
out as moths which lay the eggs for the July brood. 
The July brood in turn produces an August brood 
which lives over winter in cocoon form in the soil. 
When they are present in considerable numbers the 
hay had better be cut, thus eliminating the later 
brood. A thoro disking of the field in the spring 
will also greatly reduce their number. 
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How About a Tariff on Vegetable 
Oils? 
(50 OANU'] ol, out of which s made Inhil 


4 


lions of pound of lard and butter substi 


tutes, pays a tax of 2 cents a pound under the 
emergency tariff, That is a low tariff But 
under the permanent tariff which is now under 
consideration by cong! s 10 1s proposed to let 
vegctabl oils into the United States free. 

The hog man and dairyman have appar- 
ently been asle p \ tariff on vegetable oils 


and especially on cocoanut oil and copra 
means more to the hog man and dairyman than 
all the rest of the tariff bill put together. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
been fearfully negligent in this matter of keep- 
ing a tariff expert continually on the job. 
There is serious danger that the permanent 
tariff will give far more protection to the man- 
ufacturing interests than to the farmer. If 
that is the case the farmer himself will be 
largely@to blame because he has failed to hire 
the necessary experts, 

The hog man and d ury man should lose no 
time in writing their congressman to put a stift 
tariff on vegetable oils. Such a tariff means 
decidedly more to the corn belt farmer than a 


tariff on wool, wheat or corn. 


The Freight Rate Situation 


A HORIZONTAL advance in 
freight rates seems to be all right but a 
That 


seems to be the idea of the Interstate Com 


railroad 
horizontal reduction would be very bad. 


merce Commission, and it is reported that the 
members s0 expressed themselves to President 
Harding when he visited them recently. The 
freight rate question has been a live one at 
Washington for some months. It is under 
stood that Seeretaries Wallace and Hoover es 
pecially have been insisting that rates must 
come down on the larger commodities, and both 
of them have so expressed themselves publicly 
at one time or another. Secret iry Hoover has 
been especially insistent on coal rates. He 
says the high rates are interfering with indus 
try and also with prompt buying of coal. Sec 
retary Wallace has been equally insistent on a 
reduction on grains and live stock, pointing out 
that not only do the. present rates impose an 
unreasonable burden on agriculture, but are 
really a discrimination against the American 
farmer in favor of his 

The attitude of the commission is disap- 


pointing. 


foreign competitor. 


There should have been no horizon- 


tal advances on the larger commodities in the 
first place, especially when these commodities 
were dropping in price so rapidly, The cost 
of shipping a bushel of corn to the eastern 
coast from Iowa is almost as great as the price 
the farmer gets for his corn. Farm commodi- 
ties can not stand this sort of thing very long. 
The commission indicated that it was not hold- 
ing hearings on these commodity rates. Farm- 
er organizations should get busy and see that 
strong cases are made for reductions in rates 
on grain and live stock. The Farm Bureau 
has the money and it ought to be used for this 
purpose, Iowa stockmen are beginning to feel 
that their interests are not receiving as much 
attention as they should receive. After all, our 
live stock industry is the most important farm 
industry we have and needs service. The ex- 
perienced members of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association were the backbone of the 
Farm Bureau movement in Iowa. President 
Syk s, Who knows more about the freight rates 
on live stock than any one else in Iowa, should 
have the support of all the other farm organ- 


izations in the fight he is making. 


Laboring Men and Farmers 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, pleads for an alliance be- 
tween the labor unions and the farmers. He 
says they must come together to keep from 
being crushed by “the captains of industry and 
a } I . 
. _ oe : ” 
princes of finance 
The fact is that the farmers are suffering 
2 
more now from the leaders of labor than from 
the leaders of industry or finance. ‘The farm 
ers’ wages as measured by the prices of his 
crops are a third less than during the five-year 
period, 1911-1914, 
are from seventy-five to one hundred per cent 


These 


high wages are keeping up the high cost @f liv- 


The workingman’s wages 
higher than during that same period. 


ing and therefore making stagnation in indus- 
try. The freight rates are kept high because 
the wages of railroad workmen are about one 
hundred per cent higher than before the war. 
The farmer is paying a large part of these 
exorbitantly high wages. 

As an evidence of good faith Mr. Gompers 
should tell union labor that they should ac- 
cept lower wages and thus bear their fair 
share of the cost of readjustment. The farmer 
is suffering more than any one else because 


workingmen refuse to do this 


Haying 

[ DURING the next month the farmers of the 
United States will spend a total of one- 
half billion hours of labor in putting up hay. 
The effectiveness of this vast amount of labor 
depends more on the weather than any other 
one thing 
The sci 


or clover containing 70 to 80 per cent water 


nee of haying is to cut green grass 


and evaporate cnough of the water so that the 
cured hay contains not more than 20 per cent 
This is an easy job in hot, sunshiny 


weather, especially with timothy hay. It is a 


water. 


difficult job in cool, cloudy, or rainy weather, 
especially with clover hay. In evaporating the 


three or four tons of surplus water which must 


be passed off into the air from the average 
acre of hay it is import int that the leaves do 
not become shriveled too soon. That is the 


reason why hay should be raked into the wind- 
row within an hour or two after cutting. Hay 
in the windrow may actually evaporate water 
more effectively than hay in the swath 

The art of hay making consists largely in 
being a weather prophet. No one can learn the 
art except by long experience. 


The most palatable hay is made from 
grasses or clover in full bloom. The objection 
to such hay is the difficulty in getting rid of so 
much excess water. Clover and grasses which 
have passed out of bloom cure easily but all 
kinds of stock, with the possible exception of 
horses, do not think much of such hay. The 
new school scientists tell us that the hay made 
of the grasses and clovers just coming into 
bloom is far richer in those vitally necessary 
but little understood vitamines, 





Borrowing From the $50,000,000 
Live Stock Pool 


“HOSE of our readers who have live stock 
security and wish to secure money from 

the $50,000,000 live stock pool will have to 
make application thru their local banker after 
the customary fashion. Probably 8 per cent 
interest will be charged, with 1 per cent com- 
mission to the local banker. Evidently the 
pool will be of very little benefit to stockmen 
It will help 


men in those localities where the bankers have 


who have kept their credit good. 


had no funds whatever to loan under any con 
ditions. There is considerable red tape which 
the local banker must go thru with in securing 
this pool money for his live stock patrons, and 
we suspect that only those of our readers who 
are very seriously in need of funds will try to 
borrow any of this $50,000,000. 


-—— 


Corn Belt Weather 
fk‘ JR the first three weeks of June the temper- 
ature for the seven corn belt states averaged 
xr about 


about 75 degrees, 5 degrees above 


normal, Rainfall averaged about two inches, 
or a little over one inch below normal. Kansas 
has been moderately wet and parts of Iowa and 
Nebraska have received abundant moisture. 
The greater part of the corn belt, however, and 
especially the eastern part, has been dry and 
hot. 

The situation so far has been very favorable 
to corn and unfavorable to oats and spring 
Corn will yield a bumper crop if we 
Drouth 


and heat, however, will prove to be very serious 


wheat. 


have a cool, wet July and August. 


because the reserve supply of moisture in the 
soil this year is less than usual, especially in 
the eastern part of the corn belt. 


The House Packer Bill Passes Senate 
"THE house 
senate, but not till Senator Kenyon had 


packer bill finally passed the 


tacked on an amendment to give it some teeth. 
It is anticipated that the house will accept the 
amendment and that the President’s signature 
will finally give us the long desired packer leg- 
islation. The house bill is not as drastic as 
many had hoped, but it is strong cnough to 
compel the packers to keep records and ac- 
counts and to furnish reports to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At any rate the house 
bill will bring about the gathering of data 
on which further legislation may be based if it 


is need d. 


December Corn at 62 Cents 
| )ECEMBER corn on the Chicago Board of 


Trade opened June 15 at 62 cents. This 
indicates about 37 cents for new corn on Iowa 
farms next December. This is about 5 cents 
a bushel higher than we had anticipated in 
view of the present splendid crop outlook. 
From now on corn prices will vary chiefly 
with the weather and the really critical weather 


will come*between July 4 and August 15. 


— < man 
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England Breaks Faith With Her 
Farmers 

OR 70 years England has been remorse- 

lessly efficient in buying food where it was 
to be bought most cheaply. During the war 
she was temporarily scared into encouraging 
her own agriculture even if it did cost her 
money to do so, Last year she passed a bill 
guaranteeing the farmers approximately 80 
per cent of cost of production for their wheat 
for 1921. 

Now that the market price of wheat is far 
below the cost of production price England has 
told the farmers that she will be compelled to 
back down on her guarantee. Sir Boscawen, 
the British secretary of agriculture, has told 
the English farmers that the government could 
not afford to play square with the farmers on 
the guarantee. 

It is this kind of trickery which will sooner 
or later bring about a continuously hungry 
world and the death of civilization. Simply 
because farmers can not make trouble in the 
same way as union labor they must submit to 
unfair dealing. 

Of course, the American farmer stands to 
gain from every blow which England strikes at 
her own agriculture, At the same time it must 
be remembered that England will be even more 
heartlessly efficient in buying grain cheaply 
from us, manipulating our speculative mar- 
kets to the limit to drive down prices at strate- 
gic moments. 


The Value of Money 

BEFORE the war the United States dollar 
was worth 23.22 grains of gold, the Brit- 

ish pound sterling 113 grains, the French 
france 4,48 grains, and the German mark 5.53 
grains. ‘Today the United States dollar 1s 
worth just the same in terms of gold as it was 
before the war, but the British pound sterling 
now worth only 87 grains, the French franc 
only 1.84 grains and the German mark only 

5 grains. The value of money in terms of 
gold has not changed in the United States but 
i Great Britain has sunk to 77 per cent of 
the pre-war value, in France to 41 per cent 

nd in Germany to 6.3 per cent. 

A more fundamental way of looking at the 
value of money is in terms of what it will buy. 
Money in the United States today will buy 
about 70 per cent as much as in 1914; in Eng- 
land it will buy about 55 per cent as much, in 
France about 35 per cent as much and in Ger- 
many about 10 per cent as much. 

The world bankers are concerned with two 
problems. They want to make the money of 
such countries as England, France and Ger- 
many worth as much in gold as before the war. 
In the second place they want to make the 
money buy as much in terms of commodities 
as before the war. Of course the bankers real- 
ize that both of these objectives are rather re- 
mote ideals which can probably never be real- 
ized, 

The banking program calls for a period of 
continually falling prices, a period of long- 
drawn-out discouragement such as that which 
existed from 1873 to 1897. Such a period is 
beneficial only to people who have bought 
high-yielding bonds or are living off the income 
of money loaned to other people. The busi- 
ness men, farmers and manufacturers who bor- 
row money during a period of falling prices 
are working under a constant disadvantage, a 
disadvantage which is so great that after a 
time there is a continual tendency for produc- 
During a period of falling 
prices the inventive powers of people are much 
less in evidence. The one great gain during a 
period of falling prices is that there is small 
chance of war; for nations so lose their ambi- 
tion that they become less quarrelsome. 

It is obvious to anyone who studies the cur- 


tion to decrease. 


rency figures of such countries as France, 
Italy and Germany, that it is impossible to 
bring these currencies back to their pre-war 
gold values. The frane will never again be 
worth 4.48 grains of gold unless France re- 
pudiates a large part of her paper currency. 
France had just as well accept the inevitable 
and declare a new gold value for the franc, a 
value of perhaps 2 grains. In like manner we 
would suggest that the Germans give their 
mark a value of perhaps one-half a grain of 
fine gold, instead of 5.53 grains as was the 
The British pound ster- 
ling might be stabilized on a basis of 100 


case before the war. 


grains of gold instead of the pre-war of 113 
grains. France, Germany and England would 
all have some hopes of reaching gold standards 
of this sort. But it will be absolutely lMpossi- 
ble for France and Germany to scrape up 
enough gold to give their present vast paper 
money circulation the pre-war values. France, 
Germany and Italy can not hope to grow up to 
their vast paper circulation as the United 
States did after the Civil war. After the Civil 
war the United States only had about 50 per 
cent more money in circulation per capita 
than was the case before the war, and the unde- 
veloped resources of the country were such 
that within fifteen years we grew up to our big 
circulation of paper money and were able fi- 
nally to give it again its par value in terms of 
gold. In Germany, France and Italy, how- 
ever, they now have from twenty to one hun- 
dred times as much paper money as they had 
before the war and at the same time there is 
no prospect of any phenomenal development of 
unused resources as was the case in the United 
States after the Civil war. 

The one thing which the bulk of the people 
of the world are interested in is that money 
should have a stable purchasing power. They 
all realize that shifts upward such as we had 
when the war broke out are bad and that such 
shifts downward such as we have had during 
More 


and more people are coming to realize now 


the past six months are equally bad. 


that the common sense thing to do is to ac- 
cept a price level about 70 per cent above the 
and commodity 
Bond- 


holders and people who live off a stated money 


pre-war and adjust wages 
prices in relation to such a price level. 


income would of course prefer a price level not 
more than 10 per cent above the pre-war, Such 
a low price level is, however, unthinkable. At 
such a low price level the necessary taxes to 
pay the interest on the debt of the world can 
not be raised. Europe can not pay the interest 
on her debt to us unless she can export at least 
$500,000,000 worth more of goods every year 
to us than we export to her. And Europe can 
not export the necessary surplus of goods to 
us and meet her obligations unless the price 
level in the United States is a little higher than 
the price level in Kurope . If Kurope pays off 
her debt with the price level in the United 
States only 10 per cent above the pre-war, the 
result will be the grinding down of the popula- 
tion of Europe to a standard of living as low 
as that of the Chinese. 

There is need for a prompt understanding 
between the leading nations of the world as to 
the value of money. This understanding should 
be made public. Many people think that there 
was a secret understanding between certain 
nations last year. It is claimed that certain 
British and League of Nations economists and 
financiers working possibly in co-operation 
with certain financiers in the United States 
deliberately set about a rapid deflation last 
year. 

The uncertainties of these alternating poli- 
cies of inflation and deflation are a bad thing. 
They continually keep people’s minds centered 
on speculative gains and losses as contrasted 
with production. If the world really wants 
production it should take steps to maintain a 
stable price level, and we urge as a center 
around which stability may be maintained a 


price level approximately 70 per cent above 
the pre-war. If such a price level is maintained 
in the United States for the next thirty years 
the debt of the United States will be paid off 
m money which will have approximately the 
same purchasing power in terms of commodi- 
ties as when the debt was incurred. 
Russian Economic Situation 
"THE Russian situation 


est to the American farmer because before 


is of pecuhar inter- 
the war Russia was the leadi oO competitor of 
the United States in the world wheat market. 
The Russian situation is also of peculiar inter- 
est to England because England is the world’s 
greatest buyer of wheat and in buying her 


wheat to the best advantage has found it well 
worth while to play off one exporting country 
against another. <A little over a year ago the 
British government, which takes much more 
prompt action on matters of this sort than the 
United States government, appointed a com- 
mittee to look very thoroly into the Russian 
situation. This commission investigated the 
matter very thoroly and finally submitted its 
report a few weeks ago. 
The one thing in the report which is of 
greatest interest both to the English wheat 
consumer and the American wheat producer is 
that there is no immediate prospect of Russia 
entering the world wheat market. It seems in 
fact, that there is only about 60 per cent as 
much land as usual under cultivation and that 
this land is poorly cared for because of the 
shortage in agricultural machinery and fer- 


There is really not enough wheat and 


tilizer. 
rye in Russia to feed the Russian people prop- 
erly, and there is not likely to be any surplus 
for export until the Russian peasants see more 
prospect of producing the surplus at a profit, 
The Bolshevists until very 


shown the same misunderstanding of farm con- 


recently have 


ditions as is exhibited by union labor in the 
United States. 


people in Russia are town workers and yet for 


Less than 10 per cent of the 
three years this minority labored under the im- 
pression that they were more important than 
the 80, pe r cent out on the land producing food, 
Trotzky and Lenine 


have had their eves opened to the fact that the 


Finally, however. Messrs 


farmers can no altogether be disregarded. 
Lenine has announced that. the peasants of 
Russia are to act under what amounts to a 
share rent agreement with the government, 
The government theoretically owns the land 
and the tenants are to pay for the use of the 
land one-third of their grain crop. 

In spite of the fact that the Bolshevist lead 
ership has seen the error of its ways it now 
rive Russian farmers a square 


{ 


proposes to 
deal. It will probably be several years yet 
before sufficient agricultural machinery and 
similar necessities can be furnished to the Rus- 
sian farmer so that. he will again have the abil- 
ity and desire to produce sufficient grain to 
enter the world grain market. 

The Russian situation as it exists today is 
probably a very real advantage to the whe at 
growers elsewhere in the world and especially 
to the United States wheat grower. Even the 
corn belt farmer is probably benefiting to some 
extent from the situation in Russia. Looking 
at the matter in a larger way, however, we 
can not help but come to the conclusion that 
Bolshevist Russia is likely to keep all Europe 
in an uproar and in the long run the American 
farmer will be the loser rather than the gainer 
by Russia’s inability to produce grain for 
export. 





The best thing any of us can do in our bereave- 
ment is to do the work that lies before us to the very 
best of our ability, and trust to the lovingkindness 
and tender mercy of our God.—Uncle Henry’s Say- 
ings. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF HAMPSHIRE HISTORY 


A Few Facts Concerning the Origin and Development of the Belted Breed 


H AMPSHIRE swine have stepped into the lime- 
ight of popu favor in the United States in 


‘ i 
am hort ne than many other important 
breeds of live tock have require¢ In 1904 ther 
were but twelve breeders of registered Hampshires 
in the United State ind twenty-six of the striped 
animals were recorded that year by the American 
Hampshire Swine Record Association. In 1920 the 
breed: of the belted hog numbered about 41,000 


82,000 hogs were registefed during the 
officials estimate that 
14,000 men in the 
Hamp 


and over 
year Record association 
during the fiscal year 1919 over 
United States bought their first 
shire hog. These figures constitute remarkable evi 
dence of the mushroom growth which the Hamp- 


shire breed has made within the space of a very few 


pure-bred 


years 

Iowa has been the leading Hampshire hog state 
since 1913. From April 20, 1919, to April 20, 1920, 
Iowa breeders of the belted breed recorded 6,517 An 
mals, compared with 4,438 for Illinois, the nearest 
competing state. Indiana, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Georgia are the next four states in 


n some instances red in color. Approximately half 
the hogs of this breed were belted at the time the 
Kentucky importation was made. It is thought that 
the Norfolk Thin Rind hog was crossed on the orig 
inal stock, serving to mix the belted characteristics 
to a greater extent than was present in the earlier 
stock 


In later years a number of breeders in Boone 
county, Kentucky, gathered together some descend 
ants of the original importation and succeeded in 
again fixing the belted characteristics. These hogs 
were carefully selected and bred for type and color 
markings and they eventually developed into the 
Hampshire breed of today.. 

Six Boone county farmers owning herds of these 
hogs met in 1893 at Erlanger, Kentucky, and incor- 
porated the American Thin Rind Association. At 
that time there were about twelve herds in the 
country considered eligible to record The di- 
rectors of the first association were F. M. Howlett, 
E. H. Blankenberger, John H. Aylor, Eldred Conrad 
and R. O. Hughes, all of Kentucky. 





Hampshire population 

Until June 1, 1904, not a single Hamp- 
shire had found his way to Iowa, Thir 
teen years later, however, the count of 
dampshires, registered and eligible to 
registry, in the Hawkeye state was 52,- 
000 jetween June 1, 1917, and April 
20, 1920, over 42,400 Hampshire sows 
were registered from the state of Iowa 
This indicates the rapid strides which 
the Hampshire ha 
which it is most popular 

The origin of the Hampshire, 
Rind hog, as it wa 
rather obscure Much of the early his 
tory of the breed is some 


made in the state in 


or Thin 
formerly called, is 





uncertain 





g the grand championship in car load lots at th: 
past three Internationals 

At the recent Internationals it has become more 
and more noticeable that the Hampshire hog kills 
a very high percentage of edible meat and low per 
centage of lard. It has also been noticed that the 
favored weights of a Hampshire, ranging from 200 
to 300 pounds, kill equally as good in percentage of 
net dress as the heavyweights and that a Hamp 
shire hog in attaining heavy weight does not lay on 
the excess or surplus lard; hence, kills practically 
the same percentage of lean meat at 600 pounds 
as he does from 200 to 300 pounds. Possibly this 
and their smoothness has a great deal to do with 
the packers favoring this breed at the present time 

The packers’ opinion of the Hampshire hog may 
be stated in the words of R. S. Sinclair, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, who said: 

“Speaking generally, this Hampshire breed is 
good for both the packer and the producer. For 
the breeder, Hampshire sows raise large, healthy 
families which, when marketed prior to one year 
old, make a good profit from the top 
prices received. However, when mar- 
keted after a year old they develop into 
large, coarse animals, invariably profit 
losers. 

“None question their superiority in 
the matter of fineness of skin and deli- 
cacy and texture of meat. They are 
very thrifty and hardy and strong, altho 
seemingly fine, in bone. They are what 
the packer calls ‘good killers,’ which 
means that the percentage of edible 
product is very high. They are good 
bacon hogs and cut the heaviest and 
best loin of any hog that passes thru our 
packing house.” 

Pedigrees of Hampshire swine have 








authorities believe that the breed devel 
oped in Hampshire county, England, and 
this belief led to the modern name of the breed 


Professor David Low in his book, “Breeds of Do 
mesticated Animals in the British Islands,” pub 
lished in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1842, shows a 


picture of a belted sow referred to as of “The Old 
English breed.” The book states that the belted 
hogs were common to the midland counties of 
England 

The first ancestors of the Hampshire breed intro 
duced into the United States are said to have been 
imported about 1820 by Captain John MacKay, who 
commanded a ship plying between Boston and Liv 
erpooi Henry James and Major Joel Garnett, of 
joone county, Kentucky, took about fifteen head of 
these hogs into their state, from whence they sub 
sequently spread to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
were there known as the belted breed 

The first Hampshires imported to America did not 
have the color fixed as definitely as today About 
40 to 50 per cent of them are stated to have been 
belted, with others of pure white or pure black, and 


A group of typical Hampshires that were prize winners at the lowa State fair, 


Little was done with the Thin Rind Association 
until April 20, 1903, when E. C. Stone, the present 
breed secretary, was elected. He was paid on the 
commission basis, and it is related that his first 
year’s salary was $13.25. Up until 1903 only 446 
hogs had been recorded in the herd book. In 1907 
the association was reorganized, the name being 
changed to American Hampshire Record Associa- 
tion. At the time of reorganization there were but 
ten breeders with hogs eligible to record The 
association now has over 5,000 members and has 
recorded over 100,000 animals 

In 1904 the Hampshire made progress as a dis- 
tinct breed, being admitted with a breed classifica- 
tion at the St. Louis World’s Fair, and at the Inter- 
national. The following year, 1905, the Hampshires 
took the lion’s share of honors in the barrow classes 
at the International, winning grand championship 
over all breeds in the single barrow and car load 
Since then the Hampshires have achieved 
many victories in fat barrow competitions, includ- 


} 
ciasses, 


been valued by the breeders, according 
to the sires used, some of the notable 
boars prominent in the development of the breed 
being David Harum 909, General Allen 1061, Chero- 
kee Lad 9029, Lookout 7499, Hoosier Lad 34667, Mes- 
senger Boy 6179, Lookout Lad 20371, and General 
Wickware 26879. 

Cherokee Roller 66671, first prize junior yearling 
at the Illinois State Fair and Iowa State Fair in 
1919, is the record priced boar of the breed. Seth 
Hadley, Hadley, Indiana, paid $10,000 for him to 
C. S. Boynton, Pleasant Plains, Ill. Venus 113072 
is the highest priced Hampshire sow, selling for 
$4,000 at public auction and is now owned by. Mrs 
Joseph Krotaba, Mitchell, S. D. 

In summary it may be said that no small part of 
the credit for the remarkable progress of the breed 
is due to the tireless efforts of a number of pio 
neer breeders in promoting the breed, and the 
energy and enthusiasm with which they have im 
bued Hampshire converts. The result is a spirit of 
unity and progress that has been instrumental in 
securing for the breed some of its best successes. 


FARM AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


Action Needed 


NFORMALLY Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 

and Secretary of Commerce Hoover appeared be 
fore the agricultural group of senators one night re 
cently and talked them over the 


This group of senators now 


general 
numbers 


with 
situation 
about twenty, or possibly a few more. It is com 
posed of western and southern senators who repre 
sent agricultural states. There is no hard and fast 
organization, but they seem to be working together 
with a view to protecting and promoting farm inter 
ests. Such a group can be very powerful if they will 
forget their differences and fight a real fight 

With all the farm organizations there is not that 
1ard-headed representation at Washington that 
there ought to be The trouble is that no farm 
organization has yet made a first-class machine for 
representing farm interests in a businesslike way 
There is a lot of talk, but a shortage of convincing 
facts. The leaders of farm organizations are miss- 
ing the chance of a lifetime 

There is nothing in the proposed tariff bill that 
gives the farmer protection against the competition 
of foreign vegetable oils. These oils compete with 
the hog industry, with corn, cotton and dairy prod 
ucts. There should be a good stiff tariff on all im- 
ported oiis, but there seems to be underground in- 


if Farmers Are to Have Square 


fluences strong enough to prevent it. One reason is 
that no farm organization is on the job looking after 
farm interests in this matter 

Unless the farmers get into the tariff game a good 
deal harder than they have as yet, agriculture is go 
end of the deal. Just enough 


ing to get the smal 
protection is being given farm products to commit 
the senators and from the farm 
states to a high tariff on manufactured products 
Shrewd men here who are watching the 
that it is beginning to look like the old-time scheme 
of working the farmer One trouble is that sen- 


representatives 


fame say 


ators and representatives are so engrossed with so 
many different things of great importance just now 
that they do not seem to get time to study thoroly 
any one of the matters of most importance to the 
farmer. That is all the more reason why the farm- 
ers themselves should have here a strong statis 
tical and economic association which will command 
the respect and confidence of the senators and rep- 
resentatives from the agricultural states. It ought 
to be the sort of an organization that these men 
could go to in absolute confidence that they could 
get dependable information that they could incorpo- 
rate in speeches. But there seems no prospect of 
such an organization in the near future. 


Deal on Tariff 


The house of representatives committee is hold 
ing hearings on the bill designed to prevent the 
filling’’ of skim-milk with vegetable fats. Some 
manufacturers are building up quite a business in 
taking* the cream out of milk and making butter, 
then taking the skim-milk, adding vegetable oil to 
take the place of the cream removed, and evaporat 
ing it and making a product that competes with 
whole condensed milk. These products are sold 
under special names and are properly labeled for 
what they are, but notwithstanding this it is claimed 
that they interfere with the sale of regular con 
densed milk. Two or three bills have been intro- 
duced and are being considered by the committees 

The bill to take farmers’ coéperative organiza- 
tions out from under restrictive laws is in the 
hands of the senate judiciary committee, which is 
supposed to be hostile and is expected to tack on 
an amendment similar to the one put on at the last 
session and thus defeat the purpose of the bill. Sen 
ator Norris, chairman of the agricultural committee, 
is a member of the judiciary sub-committee which 
has the bill in hand. He, of course, is all right, 
but the other two members are believed to be all 
wrong. Farm representatives here are watching the 
matter with great interest. 
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a scale, a good many clever promoters detail the carrier’s inefficiency. It is 





are attempting to sell stock by pre- well to advise your congressman at 


~ } R \ ) +¢; Dp BI IREAI tending that they are organizing a the same time and send him a copy 
farmers’ “codperative” association. | of the complaint you make to the civil 


The Service Bureau is conducted for holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


certificate number is given. 


This was one of the arguments of the | service commission. You are entitled 











Chicken Fraud Comes Home 
to Roost 


H. H. Mason has been sentenced to 
the federal penitentiary at Fort Leav- 
enworth for using the mails to de- 
fraud. This is the news that comes to 
s from Kansas City. 

Some of our subscribers will recog- 

ize this name. A year ago this spring 
this man and several assistants were 
touring Iowa and selling settings of 
eggs reported to be from a high-laying 
train. They were charging $10 for 
fifty eggs. In some cases the eggs 

ere delivered and found to be a long 
way below the advertised quality. In 
good many cases, however, the eggs 
vere not even sent to the buyers, and 
the agents kept the $10. This Went on 
for several weeks. Then Mr. Mason 








All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter when promoters of packing companies such to prompt and efficient service, and 
as the Associated and Midland inj} the postmaster should be the one to 
—_——— lowa. If a solicitor presents any prop- see that you get such service. If he 
Information from Chicago, however osition of this sort to you, write us | does not, he is also neglecting his duty 
indicates that these same shares or | D&fore you buy. It will save you | and complaint should be filed against 
: : money. 
memberships are selling thru brokers him. 
at the rate of $35 apiece, a margin — 
which gives the solicitor and the com- ee 7 
pany a very comfortable rake-off on Poor Mail Service Moving of Fences 
> s¢ _ “ata ¢ ra 7 > » . = 
age fap rete —— a the Pasagg ik An Oregon subscriber writes: A northern Iowa subscriber writes 
1e outstanding feature that shows oe 
the company up as a good type of blue- I would like to know what steps are A and B have two fields which join one 
seal si 7 necessary to have a rural mail carrier re another B hired his plowing done last 
sky concern is the fact that the man- | moved from his position. The man on our | fal. Now A claims that the division 
agement is put entirely in the hands of route leaves letters in the box for several fence is wrot 1l has set his fence over 
three trustees, in whose selection the days without taking them out, He has on B about fifty feet and has notified B 
holders of the shares have no voice done this repeatedly. We have made a to set his over rhe fence has been on 
1oiders , 1€ she - > : protest to the postmaster but it has done the old line for a great many year Can 
No bond is required of these men, and no good. He is also slow, careless and ir Sail , ds Oa eae «eed ae > 
1 A make ‘ ice over, and can B 
they are not required to make any ac- } efficient | get pay from A for his plowing in case B 
counting of the way in which they han- You can make formal complaint to has to move his fence? 
dle the money entrusted to them. | the postmaster in writing, setting If the dividing line has been acqui- 
They are given every power necessary | out in what particular the rural car | in for ten years, the title will be 
to invest or to spend the funds re- | rier has neglected his duties. If thi | ve stad in the party in possession of the 
ceived from the sale of these shares. does not bring results, you can then land would in those circumstances 
Right now when the cooperative make complaint to the civil service de | have no right whatever to move the 


iddenly quit business in Des Moines 
and moved to Kansas City. 

Why did he leave Des Moines? One 
eason may be an article which ap- 
peared in Wallaces’ Farmer, May 28, 
1920, in which we gave the history of 
the company and repeated our warn- 
ngs to our readers to leave Mr. Ma- 
m’s company alone. 

We then said “We do not know 
how many $10 bills have gone to Mr. 
Mason and to those who in less polite 
circles would be termed confederates. 
We hope not many, and we are quite 
certain that not many subscribers of 
Vallaces’ Farmer fell for the game. 
Several of our subscribers wrote in as 
soon as the agent appeared in their 
neighborhood. If they took our ad- 
ice, they still have their $10 bills in 
their pockets.” 

At Kansas City this spring Mr. Ma- 
on started into business again in the 
name of the National Chick Company, 
and advertised baby chicks for sale. 
several farm papers, among them a 
prominent Iowa publication, were gul- 
ble enough to accept his advertise- 
1ents under the new name. As a re- 
ult, we began to receive complaints 
from one or two of our news sub- 

ribers. We found on investigation 
that Mr. Mason was working the same 
old sort of a graft that he worked in 
Des Moines. He advertised for orders 
which he was not able to fill, or did 
not care to fill, and as a result cleaned 
ip quite a bit of money among people 
vho were unwary enough to send in 
their checks in advance. 

The game was too good to last, how- 
ever. The postal inspectors finally got 
ifter him, investigated the concern, 
and brought charges of using the mails 
to defraud. The last word is that he 
will spend the next several months in 
the penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth. 
This, of course, will not help out the 
people who failed to get any return 
for their money; but it may afford 
them some satsifaction to know that 

will not be in a position to carry 
out any new schemes for awhile. 

Stopping activities of this sort of 
rook is one of the jobs of our Service 

ireau sy our timely warning on 

is man we probably saved a good 
any of our readers from loss. We 

re prepared to give the same service 

n investigating any other shady mon- 
getting scheme. 


The Co-operative Society 
of America 


An organization calling itself the 
ooperative Society of America is at- 
mpting to sell membership certifi- 
cates in some sections of Illinois. A 
ubscriber wrote in last week to ask 

about the standing of the company 
and whether we would advise invest- 
ing in it. He reports that the solic- 
itors are selling memberships for $75 
‘piece and promise a highly assorted 
group of benefits to the man who buys. 





bout idary fence. 


movement is being pushed on so wide ‘ partment in Washington, setting out in 

















Money spent on concrete farm improve- 
ments is well invested; it’s always there; 
it adds to the value of your farm. Build 
with Lehigh—the cement that you know 
is night. There’s a Lehigh dealer near 


you; look for the big blue and white 
Lehigh sign. 

The National Cement 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
facksonviile, Fla. 
ason City, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Richmond, Va. 


New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass 
Newcastle, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Omaha, Neb. 





LEHIGH 


CEMENT 
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lowa Shorthorn Breeders to 
Reorganize 


Reorganization plans were formulat 
ed at the meeting and picnic of the 
Iowa iorthorn Bre e! Association 
held ‘ ( J l lt v de 
cided to call I al 3 ting of the 
Jlowa Shorthorn men on Tuesday, Au 
gust 30, during the Iowa &§ te Fair, at 
which directors will be chosen for each 
of the congressional districts of the 
stats Each director will be responsi- 
ble for the organization of Shorthorn | 
interests in his section, and particular | 
attention will be paid to the formation | 
of county breeders’ associations. A 
membership drive will be the first ac- 
tivity of the association, 

About thirty automobile loads of 
Shorthorn breeders and their wives, 
families and friends enjoyed the picnic 
in the wooded pastures of Rookwood 
Farm, owned by Dean C. F. Curtiss, of 
Iowa State College. Horeshoe con- | 


tests and other sports provided enter- | 
tainment before the generous dinner at 


noon, the feature of which was a bar- | 
becue. 

Following the dinner Dean Curtiss 
introduced a few speakers who made 
snappy Shorthorn talks H. O. Weav- 
er, of Wapello, lowa, president of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa 
tion, pointed out that lowa has poten 
tially the greatest Shorthorn organiza 
tion of any of the states, with ov 
5,200 Shorthorn owners, or 13 per cent 
of all those in the United States. Oth 
er speakers were Frank D. Tomson, ed- | 
itor of the Shorthorn in America, and | 
Rex Beresford and Professor H. H. Kil- | 
dee, of lowa State College | 

Judging contests for the ladies and 
for boys under eighteen years of age 
were staged, using animals from the 
Rookwood herd. Miss Josephine Gar- | 


den, Wapello, Iowa, ranked first among 
the ladies with of 195 points 
out of a_ possible Miss Clara 
Fricke, of State Center, ranked second. 
Paul Olson, of Storm Lake, lowa, won 
the boys’ contest, scoring 195 points, 
while Theodore Fricke, of State Cen- 
ter, was second with 190 points. 


a score 


200 


Farm Crops and Soils Day 
June 29 


Work that being done on more 
than fifty projects by the farm crops 
and soils section of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station will be shown 
to lowa farmers and discussed by the 
specialists of the station at the third 


18 


annual farm crops and soils field day 
at Ames, June 29. 

What the station finding 
about the use of manure, phosphates 
and lime with different and in 
various rotations, crops breeding work 
and experiments with the of 
the new Hubam clover for hay and for 
seed will be the big things that visit- 
ors to the field day will take away with 


is out 





crops 


seeding 


them 

For several years the station has 
conducted experiments with different 
combinations of manure, phosphates | 
and lime fertilizers, as applied to both 
live stock and grain farming. It has 
been found, for instance, that the 
treatment of Iowa land with manure 
and phosphates will increase wheat 
yields from 100 to 125 per cent in 


quantity and will improve the 


quality. 
Winter at plots at the agronomy 


whe 


farm will be in the first stage of ripen- 
ing at the time of the field day and it 
will be easy to see and compare the 


stands on the plots treated with differ- 
ent fertilizers 
The field day program will start at 





10:45. Starting at that time from the 
campanile the visit will devote the 
morning to inspecting the experi- 
mental plots near the college. In the 
afternoon everyone will go to the ag- | 
ronomy tarm two mile south of the | 
college, where there is a great variety 
of soil fertility and grain breeding 
tests Here can be seen the new 
Iogren and lIowar <¢ 


ats as well as the 
corn breeding plots 


Preventing Losses in Recently 
Vaccinated Swine 


Hog cholera breaks following vac- 
cination Can in most cases be avoided 
by providing the pigs with clean, com- 
fortable quarters and small rations of 
light feeds with very little corn for 
the first two or three weeks after treat- 
ment, according to Dr. Henry M. 
Graefe, of Topeka, Kan., in a recent 
address before the Missouri Valley 
Medical Association 

A break, which is an outbreak of 
hog cholera in animals which have 
been recently vaccinated, frequently 
occurs in stocker pigs which are load- 
ed in dirty, infected pens and are 
gorged with corn and water during 
their stay at market, says Dr. Graefe 
Insanitary surroundings and heavy 


feeding of heat-producing feeds lowers 
the of the animal and de- 
creases its ability to manufacture the 
antibodies of which nor- 
mally result from the vaccinating pro 


resistance 


blood cells 


cess and build up an immunity to the 
disease in the system of the animal 
Rough handling in the yards and rid 
ing on the cars also tend to lower the 
vitality of the pigs, rendering them 
more usceptible to a break 

When recent! vaccinated stocker 
pigs are received on a farm they 
should be put in a clean dry place and 
fed lightly Pigs which are to be vac- 
cinated, whether in the yards or at 


the farm, should be prepared for treat- 
ment by giving them at least twenty- 
four hours’ rest in sanitary pens to re- 
gain their recuperative powers. During 
this time they should be fed only a 
short ration of soft feed and should 
be given comfortable quarters 
Segregation of all sick animals and 
revaccination with large doses of se- 


rum are advised when breaks occur 
If the disease assumes an acute or 
more typical form of cholera and af- 


fects most of the herd in a short time, 
it will be advisable to revaccinate the 
entire herd, using large doses of se- 
rum, Frequent disinfection of the 
quarters is recommended and a mild 
intestinal antiseptic such copper 
sulphate in the drinking water is ben- 
eficial. 

The use of virus in revaccination is 
not advocated by Dr. Graefe, as the 
stimulation of body tissues which re- 
sults from the virus will tend to ex- 
aggerate the condition. In 
other words, a second dose of virus to 
a vaccinated pig wich shows symp- 
toms of the disease will aggravate 
the disease rather than retard it. Ex- 
tra large of serum, however, 
counteract the progress of the disease 
by increasing the numbers of the dis- 
ease-resistant cells, or antibodies 

The of bacterins following a 
cholera break advised against, on 
the theory that, since a bacterin stim- 
ulates the body cells to build up a re 
sistance to a certain disease, and since 
the cells are already working overtime 


as 


diseased 


doses 


use 


is 
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to cope with the cholera infection, the 


injection of a bacterin will serve to 
overtax the body cells and _ further 
lower the vitality of the animal 


The suggestion is offered that swine 
should not be until they 
weigh 60 to 75 pounds, if the vaccina- 
tion procedure can be safely delayed 
that long. Then sufficient serum with 
one to two c. c. of virus may be used, 
while in the case of a smaller pig the 
dose of virus might not be counter- 
acted successfully, with the result that 
the animal would become an easy prey 


vaccinated 


for internal parasites which so often 
are present Smaller pigs frequently 
die from internal parasites following 


vaccination for cholera, rather than 
from a recurrence of the disease 

The salient points in eliminating 
losses following vaccination, as empha 


sized by Dr. Graefe, include 


1. Proper administration of  suffi- 
cient doses of potent serum and viru- 
lent virus. 


2 Handling, feeding and sheltering 
the swine in clean quarters 


3. Small rations of light feeds with 


very little or no corn for two-to three 
weeks following vaccination. 

4. Segregation of sick animals and 
revaccination with large doses of se 


rum but no virus when breaks occur. 





Rape or Clover in Corn at 
Last Cultivation 


Observations of the farm crops sec- 
tion at Iowa State College indicate 
that clovers rape may be expected 
to make satisfactory growth when 
seeded with corn at the time of the 
last cultivation about two years out 
of five. We have talked with many 
who believe the practice is successful 


or 


a 


more often than this, but we believe 
our estimate formed by observations 
at the station and by talking with 


many farmers is fair. 

Rape and clover= do the best in corn 
in seasons too cool and wet to produce 
sound corn. In 1915 we got luxuriant 
growths of clover and rape at the 
Iowa station in corn seeded when the 
corn was laid by. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1915 the summer was 
cool with an abundance of rain. This 
resulted in one of the worst soft corn 
years we have ever had. Rape and 
clover make their best growth with 
cool weather and with plenty of moist- 
ure in the soil. 

Since rape and clover seed are cheap 
this year it will cost but little to make 
seedings in part of the corn. When 


successful the practice gives a large 
amount of cheap pasture or green 
manure. 

Some prefer to broadcast the seed 
with a Cyclone seeder just ahead of 
the last cultivation. Others prefer to 
seed just after the cultivation and 


cover with a shallow spike tooth im- 
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plement such as a spike tooth cultiva- 
tor. Since the last cultivation should 
be very shallow any way, the first 
method is probably preferable since it 
saves time and possible injury to the 
corn. 

Dwarf essex rape may best be seed- 
ed at the rate of five pounds per acre 
and the clovers at the regular rates.— 
F. S. Wilkins. 


1921 Corn Yield Contest 


Joe Robinson, secretary of the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association, writes us 
that the 1921 corn yield contest starts 
off with 100 entries from Iowa and two 
from Illinois. The contest is being 
conducted this year in the same scien- 
tific way as last year, every man’s corn 
being grown under exactly the same 
soil and cultural conditions as every 
other man’s corn. There is a total of 
fifteen replications of plots so as to 
make allowance for accidents of soil 
conditions, etc. 

This year, as last year, we note that 
in northern lowa about three-fourths 
of the entries are Silver King, in north- 
central Iowa about one-half are Reid's 
Yellow Dent, and that in south-central 
and southern Iowa three-fourths of the 
entries are Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

We note that without exception the 
men who stood first and second in the 
last year are back 
this year. Also there are 
least thirty of the men who didn't 
place last year who are back again this 
year. This will make the contest in 
1921 of unusual interest both from a 
practical and a scientific standpoint 
Unquestionably there will be some up- 
sets in the 1921 yield contest, but we 
are expecting that the men who stood 
high last year will in the main stand 
high again this year, altho without 
question there will be individual ex- 
ceptions. 

We are glad to note this year that 
two seed companies in Illinois have 
had sufficient faith in the yielding 
power of their corn to furnish the nec- 
essary $40 entry fee which is required 
from people who send in their seed 
corn to be tested for yield from out 
side the state. The Lewis Seed Com- 
pany and the Funk Bros. Seed Com- 
pany are both to be congratulated on 
having the courage to enter their seed 
corn in an Iowa contest. 


corn yield contest 


again at 





Horses in Towns and Cities 


Everyone knows that the number of 
horses in towns and cities has declined 
greatly during the past ten years. In 
some cities scarcely a horse can be 
seen. Some people have gone so far 
as to that there is less than one 
third as many horses in the towns and 
cities now as was the case ten years 
ago. The 1920 census indicates a 
much smaller decline than we had ex 
pected. It seems that there are now 
in cities and towns 1,700,000 horses, as 
compared to 3,200,000 horses ten years 


say 


ago. 
But altho the decline of 1,500,000 
horses in cities and towns is not as 


great as we had expected it is great 
enough to have a very real influence 
on the farming industry. These 1,500,- 
000 lost horses would have consumed 
about 100,000,000 bushels of oats an 
nually. The smaller horse population 
in the cities and towns undoubtedly 
accounts in some measure for the fact 
that in recent years have “been 
selling below their normal pre-war ra 
tio with corn. 


oats 


The most rapid decrease in the 
horse population during the past ten 
years has been in the Pacific coast 
states. In these states there are now 
only about one-third as many horses 
as ten years ago. In the southern 
states, on the other hand, there are 
still about two-thirds as many horses 
as ten years ago It seems that the 
rate of decrease depends chiefly on 
the mileage of good country roads 


which can be traveled the year rour4 
with trucks. 
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The Wonders of Chemistry 


Twenty years ago there were several 
thousand Hindu farmers who depended 
for their living on the indigo plant. 
They grew $20,000,000 worth of indigo 
every year. The world wanted indigo 
because of its ability to dye clothes a 
beautiful blue color, A German chem- 
ical concern got the idea that it could 
make indigo. It set chemists to work 
on the problem and after spending sev- 
enteen years of hard labor and $5,000,- 
000 the secret of making indigo out of 

oal tar discovered. The Hindu 
farmers no longer grow indigo. The 
chemists have learned how to beat the 
indigo plant at its own game. 

A little over 100 ago when 
Napoleon was trying to whip the world 
in the same way as Kaiser Wilhelm in 
1918, the French people had no sugar. 
The sugar of those days came from the 
West Indies and from India. France 
couldn’t get it because England con- 
trolled the seas. And so Napoleon of- 
fered a prize of $200,000 for anyone 
who would perfect some practical pro- 
cess for making sugar in France. Thus 
encouraged, the French chemists set 
to work and discovered a practical pro- 
cess for extracting sugar from beets. 
The beets of those days contained only 
6 per cent sugar, but the chemists set 
to work with the plant breeders and 
between them they increased the per- 
centage of sugar up to 15 or even 17 
per cent. The chemists of France and 
the chemists of Germany working on 
the sugar beets put thousands of cane 


was 


years 


sugar planters in the tropics out of 
business. 
The chemists are always doing 


something new. Perhaps they will put 
the lard hog out of business. They 
have experimented with cottonseed oil 
and cocoanut oil until they have been 
able to make a very cheap and fairly 
good substitute for lard and butter. 

Chemists have learned how to 
squeeze the oil out of the germs of 
corn and then purify this oil so that 
it makes a perfect substitute for olive 
oil, They take the starch in corn and 
make corn syrup out of it. Some 
chemists have gone so far as to make 
sugar out of charcoal, but this is a 
very expensive process as yet. Even- 
tually the chemists hope to be able to 
make food out of air. They have al- 
ready learned in a general way how it 
is that plants take the carbondioxide 
out of the air and the water and salt 
solution from the earth and make food. 
So far, however, the chemists have not 
been very successful in beating the 
plants at their own game. Just the 
same, it is worth while for every farm- 
er boy to keep a close watch on the 
new discoveries in chemistry. Some- 
thing unusual may be found some of 
these days which will altogether upset 
our farming methods. If you get a 
chance to take chemistry in either 
high school or college I certainly ad- 
vise you to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. No boy who really wants 
to get at the bottom of things can get 
along without some understanding of 
chemistry. 





Foot Racing 


Last week we talked about the best 
way of getting a start in a race. Of 
course, the start is not all of the race. 
The boy who is trying to run a good, 
fast 50 or 100-yard dash ought also 
to practice working up the best pos- 
sible form in the main part of the race 
and at the finish. 

There are two big points in which 
beginners in foot racing usually fall 
down. The handling of the knees and 
of the arms is usually poor. One big 
fault is that a lot of strength is wasted 
by throwing the foot up too far behind. 
The only way a man can sprint fast 
is to keep his hands in front of him. 





’ 


“Pick up your knees” is the frequent 
admonition of every coach. In order 
to get this sort of a stride, in the col- 
leges the coach instructs the men al- 
most every day to trot around the 
track so that they look like a bunch 
of hackneys out for a parade. They 
lift up their knees extremely high, un- 
til they touch their chins, and go 
around the track with a short, pranc- 
ing step. This is fine exercise for the 
muscles of the thighs, and gets 
the runner in the habit of picking up 
his knees, 


also 


The handling of the arms is almost 


as important. The arms are really 
counter-weights which can be used to 
swing the body along at a fast rate. 


A good many men use their arms as 
if they were useless appendages. The 
skilled runner, however, gets an addi- 
tional inch or two into his stride by 
the way he swings his arms. The best 
way to get onto this is simply to try 
trotting along with different motions 
of the arms, and see which method of 
handling them gives the best results. 
As a rule, with the sprinter the arms 
should be bent very slightly and should 
be used in a fairly long swing. If any- 
thing, the movement of the arms ought 
to be just a trifle ahead of the legs, 
so that they will exercise a pull over 
the action of the whole body. 








As to methods of training for the 
sprinter, his main reliance, of course, 
must be on starting exercises and in 
working at short bursts of speed. He 


will find it worth while to practice 
starting at top speed, then slowing 
down for a few yards and finishing 


with a burst of speed. In this way he 
is able to run the entire distance quite 
often without wearing himself out. It 
is worth while also occasionally to run 
a quarter of a mile at a jog, working 
up to a burst of speed every one hun- 
dred yards or so, and then easing down 
again. 

It should be remembered that good 
form in running is more or un- 
natural, and that in the excitement of 
the race the poorly trained runner will 
tend to return to his old bad habits. 
In a good many high school races, for 
example, some of the sprinters at a 
critical point in the race can be seen 
bobbing their heads and working up 
and down in a rocking-horse fashion in 
an effort to get up more speed. A 
movement of this sort looks faster and 
faster, but it actually not 
produce as much speed as the easier- 
looking, better sprinting form. 

If you will watch any of the big 
races of really first-class runners, you 
will notice how easily they all seem to 
run. As a matter of fact, at critical 
points of these races all these men are 
putting forth every possible effort, and 
are struggling just as hard as the poor 
runner. They have, however, learned 
to turn their energy into the most ef- 
fective channels and to get the utmost 
amount of speed out of them, with the 
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least waste motion This is a lesson 
that every sprinter has to learn 

In getting ready for a race there 
ought to be a good deal of practicing 
with someone who will give you the 


“set” 
The ner- 


starting signals and kill keep you 


for periods of varyvin 





g length. 





vous runner is apt to beat the gun— 
that is, start before the signal is given 
to go, and it is a rule of foot races that 
the man who does this can be handi- 
capped in the race. With a bad start 
of th sort extremely difficult 
for him to “place” and almost impos 
sible for him to win. No violent exers 
cise should be taken on the d before 
the race is to take place. A light work- 
out of some sort which loosens up the 
muscies is all right, but anything that 
requires any further exercise is bad 
practice. Just before the race it is 
good policy to get “warmed up” by 
trotting easily back and forth along 
the track for fifty yards or so. A few 
starts should also be tried. With this 
preparation, a boy is in shape to do his 
best in the final race, 
Dairy Calf Club Prizes 
A dairy calf club department with 


$600 in premiums is announced for the 
1921 lowa State Fair. Separat« 
for calves, champion calf 
and county exhibits of four heifers are 
offered for each of the Holstein, Guern- 
sey and Jersey breeds. Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from Secre- 
tary A. R. Corey, of the State Fair, at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


classes 
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NOW BUYS A 


STANDARD NON-SKID . 


30x3% 3 


Ford and other light car owners can now buy a tire of recog- 
nized standing and quality at a price that Firestone knows is 
the greatest value ever offered to the motoring public. 


Cords At New Low Prices 


Firestone Cords also are offered at lower prices: 30x3%, $24.50; 
32x 4, $46.30; 34x 4%, $54.90. Tire repair men, who judge values 
best, class the Firestone Cord as the sturdiest carcass made. 
Forty-seven high-grade car manufacturers now use it as orig- 
| inal equipment. 


Go to the Firestone dealer. He offers you greater protection and economy 
at a time when protection and economy are demanded as never before. 
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Farm Organization Activities 


CARL 


N. KENNEDY, Editor 








Grain Marketing Conference 
at Washington 

A conference called by Secretaries 
Wallace and Hoover was held at Wash- 
ington last week to consider methods 
of improving our system of grain mar- 
keting, more especially of fi 
nancing the crop movement. The con- 
ference was called after consultation 
with representatives of the grain and 
interests and was attended by 
twenty or thirty representatives 
warehouse and 


plans 


farm 
some 
of the elevator, mill, 


farm interests. The proposal put be 
fore the conference for consideration 
was stated in the call as follows 


“A. That the 
should receive all 
storage and 
quantity, grade 
ing on its face the rate of charge for 
warehousing, storage and insurance 
against fire and other risks 

“B. That the country elevator should 
have the right to ship grain to the nat- 
ural terminal elevator and upon pres 
entation of the certificate deliver grain 
r higher grade at the ter- 
with proper reflection of freight 
If the grain had moved into 
elevator, the charges for 
together with ac 
insurance, 


country elevator 
grain offered for 
issue a certificate as to 
and quality, also show- 


of the same o 
minal, 
charges. 
a terminal 
freight and handling, 
cumulated 
would be deducted from the sale value 

“C. That the storage certificate 
should be safeguarded by a method of 
insurance by the 

“D. As 
settlement between the 
tor and the farmer as to 
grade and quality,-there 
ready method of appeal in case of dis- 
agreement This might be arranged 
by farmers and country elevator opera- 
tors agreeing to abide by a determina 
tion of samples made by some nearby 
authority such as the grade supervisor 
of the department of agriculture. Ex- 
perience with millions of transactions 
under the grain corporation during the 
war showed that such disagreements 
are extremely rare and do not entail 
many appeals. 

“If the above plan can be made prac- 
ticable, the farmer will have a prime 
collateral which will open to him a 
much wider circle of credit than that 
of his own local bank. Thru the sale 
of his certificate he would be able to 
place his grain on the market at any 
time he wished under no compulsion 
by seasonal or financial reasons to ac- 
cept a market price at variance with 
his own opinion 

It was evident from the beginning 
that the 
what suspicious of the plans suggest 
ed. C. H, Gustafson, of the United 
Grain Growers, was the leading repre 
sentative of the farmers’ marketing or 
ganization. He was accompanied by 
J. R. Howard, of the Farm Bureau, and 
Bernard Baruch, financial adviser to 
the United States Grain Growers. Mr. 
Gustafson said that the plan suggested 
was identical with the plan they had 
had under contemplation for some time 
and that they would welcome any help 
which other interests might be dis 
posed to give to put it in operation. A 
representative of the milling interests 
expressed the fear that such a plan 
would result in moving wheat rapidly 
out of the interior of the country to 
the large central markets and would 
facilitate exportation of wheat as 
wheat instead of flour, and would 
therefore make it hard for the millers 
in interior points to get their regular 
supply of wheat for milling purposes. 

On the whole the general idea 
seemed to meet with the approval of 
the representatives present as they dis- 
cussed it more fully, but there was 
fear on the part of almost every group 
that it might in some way interfere 
with their particular plans or business. 
As the matter stands now the farmers 


storage and 


liability companies. 

ibsolute 
country eleva- 
quantity, 
must be some 


there must be an 


various interests were some 





will act together and the millers, ware- 
house men and grain dealers act to- 
gether. Possibly they may come to- 
gether again as the scheme is studied 
further. Or possibly nothing further 
will come of oe action. 


Conpeuative Coal Buying 


The coal buying conference held at 
the general offices of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation last week re- 
sulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee of four to work out a definite 
plan to be presented to the presidents 
and secretaries of the midwest Farm 
Bureaus. The plan in general will 
probably be that orders from county 
Farm Bureaus will be placed thru the 
state Farm Bureau Federation The 
state organization will forward these 
orders to central purchasing agency. 

This plan will make possible a con- 
saving on the routing of the 
coal from the mines, and thru the low- 
er prices which can be secured by 
buying in train loads. Orders for coal 
will be placed by the purchasing agen- 
cy with great care, in order to keep 
the freight expenses down to as low a 
A large percentage 
elevators of the corn 
belt and a good many of the county 
Farm Bureaus are buying coal now. 
The main effect of this plan will be to 
centralize the buying power of the va- 
rious farm organizations 


siderable 


point as possible. 
of the farmers’ 


Northwest Wheat ion ers Join 


U. S. Grain Growers 

The Northwest Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, composed of 2,400 farmers 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho, will 
become a part of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. , according to an 
agreement between the executive com- 
mittee of the Grain Growers and 
George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the Northwest Association. The agree- 
ment stipulates that the coast farmers 
must pay the $10 membership required 
by the by-laws of the United Grain 
Growers, the only concession being 
that it may be paid by members of the 
far west organization in installments, 
the last $5 per member being due when 
the United States Grain Growers’ ex- 
clusive contracts are in use in that 
section, puenes for June, 1922. 


Durand With U. S. Grain Growers 


Walter Y. Durand has been appoint- 
ed economist of the U. 8S. Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc. Mr. Durand was assistant 
to the economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission and made a good record 
with the commission on his studies of 
the grain trade. The appointment of 
Mr. Durand to this place indicates that 
the officers of the Grain Growers are 
taking seriously the need of securing 
expert assistants in their work. 

Agricultural Investigation—The joint 
to investi 





congressional commission 
gate agricultural conditions will organ- 
ize and begin its inquiries next week. 
Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wiscon- 
sin, is chairman. The other senate 
members are Arthur Capper, of Kan- 
sas; Charles L. McNary, of Oregon; 
Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, and 
William J. Harris, of Georgia The 
house members are Frank H. Funk, ¢ 
Illinois; Sydney Anderson, of Minne- 
sota; Ogden L. Mills, of New York, 
and Peter Ten Eyck, of New York. 

Farm Bureau Songs—We still have 
several hundred copies of the leaflets 
containing the prize winning Farm Bu- 
reau song and others which received 
honorable mention in the contest. 
They will be distributed free to Farm 
Jureaus for county and township meet- 
ings as long as the supply lasts. How 
many do you want? 














The Garden City Feeder is the only feeder ever put on the mar- 
ket that is warranted to feed any separator to its full capacity without slugging 
the cylinder, no matter how the grain is piled on the carrier. 


This means a saving in grain, better cleaning and no broken spikes or concaves. 
The Garden City Feeder will more than pay for itself the first season. 





Made for any separator. Send 
today for illustrated catalog. 


Garden City Feeder Company 
414 Franklin St., Pella, lowa 














1,580 acres deeded land; 820 acres school lease, 
creek, 
is black loam with clay sub-soil 

One large stone house, 
500 foot stone cattle shed; 


40 bu. per acre. 


Possession March lat, 1922. 
consideration 


G,. BR. BUCKNER, 





COMBINATION RANCH FOR SALE 


Four miles east of Sidney, one-half mile west of Colton, Neb., 

on the Union Pacific Katilroad and Lincoln Highway 
520 acres upland grazing land with lane to Lodgepole 
1,320 best farm land, of which 600 acres can be irrigated 


one two-story frame house, one one-story stone house; 
other buildings, feeding lots, scales and improvements; 
acres sweet clover, 265 acres wheat, last year averaged 47 bu. per acre; 
Land has cut up to 1,400 ton wild hay 
Would consider first real estate mortgages or Liberty Bonds as part of 
Will sell land, or land and 225 head cattle, horses and implements, together. 


$5,000 concrete dam on the land. Boil 


one large stone barn, 

125 acres alfalfa, 50 
80 acres corn, last year averaged 
in one year. 


SIDNEY. NEBRASKA 











Mr. Renter 





per acre. 
do well, especially alfalfa. 
dence. Land is not for sale. 


J. L. PAUL, Executor, 








We have 8,000 acres of choice 
improved prairie land for ren- 
in Traverse and Big Stone Count 
ties, Minnesota, at $5.00 to $6.00 


Principal crops corn, oats, wheat and barley. All clovers 
We invite inspection and correspon- 
Wm. 


Address 
Browns Valley, Minn. 


M. Moroney estate. 





Growing alfalfa, grains, sugar beets, spuds. Richest 
soil. Unfalling water supply. Great valley develop- 
ing. On railroad. Very healthful. Good markets. 
Fine opportunity for farmers of reasonable means in 
dairying, cattle, sheep. Have four 80 acre farme in 
crops, fair improvements Must sell, Price $100.00 
to 125.00 per acre. Bame lands in older communities 
sell at double this price. Terms reasonable. No 
trades Write owner, 
Earl | Warren, 


is the ideal country 
Sunny Southern Arizona for all lung troubles, 
for gardening, fruit growing. grape growing and 
poultry raising. Write today for prices on small 
tracts subject to Irrigation, suitable for intensive 
farming and poultry raising. Address 
w.k. Cochrane, Box 873, Nogales, Ar’ Arizona 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


I AKDW OOD cut-over land, si!t loam, clay 
subsoti—neither sandy nor gravelly; close to 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart of the 
dairy country. You deal directly with the owners— 
no agents and no commissions. Easy terms. Also 
improved farms. Write for map and Booklet No. 9 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis 
OWA farms for sale or trade. I have seven 
very fine lowa farms well improved for sale or 
trade. These farms are in the good partof Iowa, well 
improved, will trade foranything worth the money 
Farm mortgages preferred. Tell me what you have 
and size farm you want. Also have very fine farm in 
Bo. Dak. for trade. Chas. Brannon, Waterloo, lowa 


Kiverton, Wyo. 














FOR SALE 


120 Acre farm in Adams County, Ohio. Good roads 
Telephone and mal! delivery. Fine home for some 
one with em “_ ital. Write for terme and photo 
graph. G. T. BNY DE R, Oregon, illinois. 


FINE MINNESOTA FARMS—EASY TERMS 


Come to the cheaper land No high rents—no 
hardships. Give full detatis of your wants first let- 
ter. H. J. Maxfield, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








\ T FALTH Y Western New York Farms 
please lowans. Map, lists, information free. 
NEW YORK FAR M AGENC Y, Westfield, N. Y. 


Lov ER, Alfalfa, Sugar Beet, Prairie. 
/ Owner's price Easy term Submit trades. 
GESIL L, T bie f River Falls, Minnesota. 


FLY COVERS 


Made of White Osnaburg government 
tick cloth, Will outwear any cover 
made P ri “ per pair, #2.08, parcel 


.  SIBLEY, IOWA 





T. F. PEEL, 














Kodak Films Developed Free 
When we do your printing. Send for sample and 
price list of prints. BOONE PHOTO BUPPLY CoO., 
Boon e, lowa. De pt A 

IDAHO. REDC EDAR. Life- time, Axplit fence 
posts. Round corner or gate posts; also telephone 
poles, all sizes and lengths. For ‘attractive prices, 
write F. D. WILSON, Bonners Ferry, Idabo 


| 











AS: an advertising medium, the 
columns of this paper are un- 
equalled for their ability to present 
tothe corn belt farmer anything 
worthy of interest to the man or 
woman with agricultural tenden- 
cies. Atrial willconvince you of 
their merit. 











in the F doah Valley of Virginia 

Blue-grass stock, grain, dairy and orchard farm of 
10 to 1,000 acres. Perfect climate, solid roads, best 
of schools, cheap labor. 

750 acres highly improved near large city; yearly 
sales equal price of farm, stock and equipment. 

110 acres, 1 mile large rallroad town and high 
school, 2 good dwellings of 7 rooms each, large barn, 
plenty of fruit and timber. Must be sold. Owner 
dead 5 000. 

Write for farm bargains that will make you money 
and good homes 


W.T. Birmingham, 


astures 





Winchester, Va. 





Reslonay § Valley G reen 


— Southern Gritish Columb —_—_— 
THE CREAT CATTLE & SNEEP “COUNTRY 
50,00 acres. Price $4.00 to $5.00 per acre. 
Abundant grasses, lakes and streams; mild clil- 
mate; clay sotl—grows alfalfa, clover, grain and 
fruit. Ratlways, Good Roads and Schools. 
Write to Canadian West Land Company 
Jaffray, British Columbia, Canada 











ALABAMA — YOUR REAL OPPORTUNITY 


The **Lime Land Belt’’ of the South offers 
unusual opportunities for the dairy and live 
stock farmer. 

Montgomery county, Alabama, is the only section 
of the Lime Land Belt that has the wonderful com- 
bination of splendid roads, excellent R. R, facilities, 
stockyards and markets, an abundance of pure 
water, alow tax rate and a great system of consol- 
idated rural schools. You will make good on a 
Montgomery farm. Write for ‘A Carpet of Green.” 
Farm Sec. Chamber of Commerce, Div. 8 

Montgomery, Alabama 


FARMS FROM OWNER TO YOU 


Productive eighty-acre farms at Meadowlands, 
Minnesota. No stone, well drained. Land seeded to 
hay and grainon each farm, also pasture and wood 
lot. Good roads, achools, churches and netghbors. 
Some farms bave buildings; on some we will con- 
atruct bulldings for you. If you are a renter, a 
year's rent will make a down payment on any of 
these railroad farms. Chance of a life-time for youl 
Come NOW. For further particulars write: L. B. 
ARNOLD, Land Com'r, D. & 1. BR. R. KR. Co., 620 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota, 


FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 160 or 320 Acre Farm 
For a First Class Herd of Scotch Shorthorns 


Must be good herd of cattle. Farm is well improved 
Jasper county, lowa, land, near town of Sully. 
Write immediately 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, 
Rich, Productive Soil 


Labor; Sal good heaith; shipping facilities: 
wide-awake truck growers’ association. These have 
guaranteed success for farmers here for years 
There is room for others. Four crops annually 
Folders sent on request. Your requirements solic 
ited. LAKE R RAL ‘TY CO., Beaufort. 8. C. 


EXCHANGE. — farm in Clay and Buena 

Vista counties, lowa will 
sell any two at actual value and take 
income property or cheap land as first 
payment and give good terms on balance. 
A. | W. JONES, P eterson, lowa. 





LYNNVILLE, IOWA 








We own five good farms and one 








Fe" SAL K—One of the best half sections tn 
Yellow Medicine county, 34 miles from town; 
well drained, good improvements, all under plow. 
Or will sell 160 acres unimproved, well tiled. Easy 
terme. For prices and particulars write owner, 
W. A. TRICKER, Clarkfield, Minn 


MPROVED 160 acres. west central Minn. 

Extra good soil; fine crops, including alfalfa, 
clover and timothy. Buildings nearly new, tnciad- 
ing silo. All information and terms upon application 
to OWNER, Box 244, Appleton, Minn 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 24, 1921 




















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Treatment of Baby Chicks 


A subscriber writes: 

“Very recently I went into a ten-cent 
store and there saw baby chicks kept 
for sale. These same little chicks 
were suffering from hunger and neg- 
lect. No brooder of any description 
had been provided and their peeping 
was pitiful. One was dead and many 
more were ill, and when I put my hand 
among them they crawled under it. 
Anyone who has worked with baby 
chicks knows they must be brooded oc- 
casionally. These little chicks were 
hungry and tired. I did not leave them 
until I saw some food provided, and I 
have thought much about it since.” 

“Every year all over the country this 
happens. Perhaps they are not always 
so neglected, but they suffer to a 
greater or less degree. 

“Many times thoughtless parents will 
buy them for children to handle and 
play with with no thought of any care 
they should have. It seems to me this 
should not be allowed, or if it is, the 
one in charge should be compelled to 
provide plenty of food and water and a 
brooder where the little creatures 
could obtain rest and quiet as they 
need it. 

“T love our feathered friends and do- 





testines. Separate the affected fowls 
and clean up and disinfect the house. 
Guard against mites and lice; give a 
well balanced ration and make them 
exercise to get it. Kill and burn all 
badly affected fowls. Give 1% pounds 
of Epsom salts in mash to 100 hens. 
It would be well to cull all hens that 
are older than coming two in the 
spring unless they are good enough to 
keep for breeders. The condition you 
describe has been slow in coming on, 
and will not be controlled by medicine 
only. If your fowls have tuberculosis, 
it will be well to get rid of the flock 
by selling them subject to examina- 
tion, and grow this year’s chicks on 
fresh ground. 





Egg-Laying Ability in Strain, 
Not Variety 

“Egg laying ability is a strain rather 
than a variety characteristic,” says a 
recent bulletin. “A glance at the re- 
port of the Vineland, N. J., laying 
contest sheds much light in this direc- 
tion. Eight pens of Barred Rocks were 
entered with a variation in the egg 
production of from 119 eggs per bird in 


one pen of ten hens to 196 eggs per 
bird in another pen of ten hens. Of 
the eight pens of Rhode Island Reds 
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Photo by U. S. DA 


No dry season here. 


mestic animals and it touches my 
heart when I see them mistreated. I 
think some protection should be pro- 
vided for them.” 

This abuse of baby chicks comes 
from ignorance. How to combat it, is 
another question. Neglect is to the 
detriment of both the buyer and the 
seller. Probably the best way of han- 
dling it would be to report to the hu- 
mane society any special case of neg- 
lect. Baby chicks are better off with- 
out food for the first forty-eight hours, 
but they need quiet. Education of the 
children thru the public schools and 
the same care required of the ten-cent 
stores that poultry supply companies 
give thru commercial interests would 
help. Perhaps the baby chick com- 
panies of the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation will take this up. The sales 
thru the ten-cent stores are detri- 
mental to their interests since every 
chick that dies from these sources 
creates a prejudice against buying 
baby chicks. 


Lame Hens 


A subscriber writes: 

Our old hens have 
rheumatism. 
days and die. 
edy?” 

Lameness comes both from liver dis- 
ease and from tuberculosis. It would 
be well to examine the hens for tuber- 
culosis. If this is present, nodules will 
be found on the liver, lungs or in- 


something like 
They limp around a few 
Can you give a rem- 








one pen averaged 108 eggs per bird 
and another 197. Of forty-four pens 
of White Leghorns there was a varia- 
tion of 111 eggs per bird in one pen 
to 221 eggs per bird in another. It is 
possible to breed egg-laying strains of 
any of our popular varieties, and this 
should be our aim.” 


A Sick Chicken 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T have a young chicken that is sick. 
It acts like it had rheumatism as it 
can not use its feet good and seems 
to want to sit down all the time. It 
seems to eat pretty hearty, but is light 
as a feather. I have it shut up to it- 
self and feed and water it separately. 
Of course one never cares to lose one, 
but I am afraid it has a contagious 
disease and may spread it among all 
my chicks. Any advice will be appre- 
ciated.” 

We would advise our subscriber to 
kill and burn the sick chicken. 

It may have lacked vitality when it 
hatched, and likely did since it is the 
the only one affected, or it may be the 
victim of white diarrhea, but lice, 
mites and disease all attack with in- 
creased vigor any chick lacking in vi- 
tality, and the chiek that does not 
thrive under the same conditons that 
the rest of the flock grow on should be 
destroyed. If it were cured it would 
only be a probable carrier of disease 
and cost more than it is worth in the 
loss of healthy chicks. 














at following BARGAIN PRICES. 


Modern Hatchery, to your d 








ANOTHER BIG CUT IN PRICE 


and Ends, 10c per chick, any quantity desired 

C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, and Anconas, 13c per chick, any quantity desired. 

White (rpingtons. Minorcas, 18c each, any snens ty 

LIVE DELIVERY AND FI FULL COUNT GUARANTEE RE 
right 

safely. We are NOT JOBBERS, WE HATCH THEM 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box W. 


Chicks from good standard, 
om ots laying, free, range 

until further notice, 
White, Brown and But ft L pidietes and Mixed Odds 
3arred and White Rocks, 8. C. and R. 
Buff and 
4 ye © ARC EL POST, right out 
cago and can_re you quickly ane 


Order ~ once - iy this ad and eave whim ss time 


Gibsonburg, Ohio 


of our Bi 

















BABY CHICKS 
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Baby Chicks 


, 


Assorted, $8.50 100; 
Leghorns, $8.50 100; Barred Rocks, $11 
100; Reds, $13 100; Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $15 100. 


CATALOG FREE 


Farrow-Hirsh Co, Peoria, lll. 


MILLERS 


THE “OLD RELIABLE”’ 


Illinois Hatchery. We bave now 
reduced prices and will ship you big, 
atrong, vigorous chicks, as follows: 
PRICES—Barron 8. C, W. Leghorns, En- 
glish-American Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, 25 for 83.50, 5086.50, 100812, 500 
$57.50. 8. C. Reds and Parks strain heavy laying 
Barred Rocks, 25 for @4, 50 $7.50, 100814, 500 867.50. 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtona, 25 
for 84.50, 50 #8, 100 815, 500 872.50. Langshans and Shep- 
pard Anconas, 25 for $5, 509.50, 100818, 500 87.50, 
Assorted for broilers, same price as Leghorns. Quick 
and safe delivery and full count guaranteed, by pre- 
paid parcel post. YOU need these chicks NOW 
Save time by ordering at once right from this ad. 


The Miller Hatchery, Box W, Heyworth, Il 
CHICKS WITH 


Big, vigorous, fluffy fellows, that will 
pay you aprofit. That's what you want 
and that’s what we will send you by par- 


cel post, prepaid, right to your door. 

Hatched from our Bred-to-Lay and Exhibition fowls, 
: Brollers, $10.00 per 100: 

Prices, June Delivery wiiie, brown and But 
Leghorns, $12.00 per 100, $55.00 per 500; White and 
Barred Rocks and Reds, $15.00 per 100, $70.00 per 500; 
White Wyandottes, Anconas and Black Minorcas, 
= per 100, $75.00 per 500; White and Buff Orping 
tons, $18.00 per 100, $85.00 per 500. BAF E DELIVERY 
FULL COUNT GUARANTEED, Free cata- 


White or Brown 


. 


log. Order direct from this ad and save time 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
BOX W, 


HOLGATE, OHIO 
BABY CHICKS ASST., $9 100 


White or Brown Leghorns, $10 100; Barred 
Rocks, $13 100; Reds. 15 100; Wyan., W. 
Rocks, Buff Orps., $16 100; postpaid. 
Cockerels, pullets. Catalog free. UNI 

VERSAL BABY CHICK CO., Peorta, Il. 








( VHICKS, 8c up, postpaid. Leading varieties. Book 


/ free. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 





LEGHORNS. 
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Egeland S. C. W. Leghorn Chicks, 10¢ 


From egg-dred, farm-raised stock. Parcel post pre- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. Free catalog gives 
full information. Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 





Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays.” Eggs, 86.00 per 100; 
G. M. WEST, Ankeny, iowa. 


‘An Old sendy 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


“T enclose an old clipping. If you 
think worth while, publish it. You will 
note this is dated November, 1896, and 
is credited to the Ohio Farmer. We 
lose about as many discoveries as we 


gain. Truly yours, 
“S. H. McNUTT, SR.” 
Mr. McNutt is quite right; we have 
forgotten as much as we learn. In 
fact, the scientists are rediscovering 
remedies of our great-grandparents. 


The clipping follows: 
CALAMUS FOR CHICKEN CHOLERA. 
In the root of calamus or sweet flag I 
have found a cure for chicken cholera. 
Last June one hen died and two others 
were very sick before I noticed them. As 
we had lost most of our chickens the two 
previous summers I had tried most of the 
“sure cure’ remedies, but all had failed to 


cure if the chicken was very sick. A 
neighbor told me of calamus that grows 
in the swamps around here, I procured 
some of the roots and grated them on a 
horse radish grater; mixed the gratings 
with moistened bread crumbs; as the two 
sick hens were too far gone to eat, I 
forced small lumps of this down their 


throats. After a day they commenced to 
look better and in a week both were well, 
and laying in two weeks I also fed some 
gratings to the rest of the flock. I had no 
more trouble the rest of the season Any 
one who has had my trying experience 
with the dreadful disease will be thankful 
to know of anything that will effect a 
cure, 








Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful iste by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat 
Within a Week’s Time 
-Not a Poison 


farmers over two hundred 
dollars a year, through the 
of grain, poultry and build 
Farmers need no longer suffer this 
loss because they can now kill off all the 
rats on their farm in less than a week's 
time This is through the re- 
markable discovery of FE. R. Alexander, 
a Kansas City chemist, who has perfected 
a virus which kills rats, mice and gophers 
as though by magic. This product is not 
a poison—it can be eaten by human be- 


Rats cost 
millions of 
destruction 
ings 


possible 





ings or any animal on the farm as safely 
as their regular food, but means quick, 
sure death to rats. 





virus which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely 
mixed with bread or meat scraps and 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can 


This wonderful rat 


get to it Within a few hours after a rat 
has eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst 
He leaves the barns and nesting holes 
and goés to the open fields in search of 
pure air and running water. Rats and 
mice affected always die away from the 


barns and houses, so there is no odor 


fact that one rat 
affects others and soon the whole colony 
leaves the buildings and dies. And though 
this virus is absolutely deadly to rats— 
chickens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal 
can eat it and not be affected at all 


So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Killer will kill every rat on 
your farm in less than a week's time that 
he offers to send, as an ee offer, 
a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end 
of a week's time you are able to discover 
any rats, mice or gophers on your farm, 
your money will be refunded. A big Kan- 
sas City bank guarantees that Mr. Alex- 
ander is reliable and will do as he says 


Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R. 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 148 


It is a_ scientific 


Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and 
the tube will be mailed at once When it 
arrivts, pay the postman only one dollar 


and postage on the guarantee that if not 
absolutely satisfactory your money will be 
returned without question. Write today— 
a postcard will do—and stop your rat 
losses now. 


Alexander Laboratories, 


148 souteniiecin Station, Kansas nes Mo. 


ANOCONAS. 


Oe 


Ancona Pullets, $1. 25 Ea. 


at 8 weeks old. Also Pedigreed cockerela Shady 
Brook Farm, Union Star, Missouri 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
{HOICE pure bred Single Comb Rhode. Island 
4 Reds. Laying hens, 66.00 per 10. Eggs, 85.00 per 
100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, lowa. 











DOGS. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES 7<,*"; 


around 
dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house- 
hold companion, a guard for the home a shepherd 
without equa! Pairs not related We bave every- 
thing in Collies. Satisfaction guaranteed 


THE SHOMONT, Dept w, Monticello. Ia. 




















BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND SHEPHERD PUPS 


Natural heelers. Picture, 10¢ 
Floyd Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
writer will not be published Ad- 


ses Moines, Iowa. 


red, name of 














July 4, 1921 


We feel that no better method of cel 
éebrating the Fourth of July could be 
suggested than that outlined in the fol 
lowing letter from Mr fhoma i. 
Winter, the president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 

“My Dear Club Women: I am ap 
pealing t« ou today to give your a 
tive and enthusiastic coéperation to a 
pian of our department of American 
Citizenship—a plan definite, concrete, 
deeply appealing and capable of being 
made a tremendous agency for creat 
ing the spirit of Amercan citizenship 
which is a far greater thing than the 
American voter or the American pol 
itician., 

“You know how our boy and now, 
we are thankful tc , our girls, too 
slip into maturity and voting rights all 
unnoticer 

“You know how our foreign-born are 
huddled ir quads into sordid and 
sometime ibald court where citi- 
zenship is ground out to them with no 
more dignity than potatoes are sold 
over a counte 

“Yet to became a_ citizen of the 
United States ought to be a profound 
experience It ought to rank with the 
two or three great occasions of life. 
Here and there citizenship day has 
been celebrated Her and there a 
group of foreign-born have been wel- 
comer Only occasionally have our 


own children been included 
“The plan of 
Americar 
every little town and hamlet 
big city, let the 
Federation sta 


; 
} 


he department of 
citizenship is as follows: In 
in every 
women of this 
to make 


club 


ria 


movement 


the Fourth of July citizenship day. 
“No matter what other celebrations 
are listed, let part of that day that 


the time when Ameri 
can citizenship became an actuality in 


the world, be given to a noble welcome 


commemorate 


extended by the whole community to 
the boys and girls who have come of 
age during the year and to the foreign 
born who have become citizens. Both 
these groups should be included and 
recognized at the same time, thus in 
tensifying in the minds of both the 
spiritual significance of the occasion. 


There should be a procession and flags 


—flags of all the peoples’ included, 
which should, at the appropriate mo- 
ment, be bowed before the Stars and 
Stripes there should be music for 


feet to march by; there should 
words uttered on the meaning 
in this greatest of all 
there should be a proud 


young 
be wise 
of citizenship 
democracies; 


welcome given by dignitaries of the 
community in the presence of massed 
crowds of relatives; and the genera- 


tion a little older, the young men who 
have fought for the land, should be 
there to point the onward hand to the 
newer Americans. 

“This is not a vague general appeal. 
Mrs. Pennypacker, chairman of the de- 
partment of American citizenship of 
the General Federation, is going to fol- 


low up the campaign. She will soon 
have in print a list of definite sugges- 
tions for the day which you will be 
able to get from headquarters (415 
Maryland Building, Washington, D. 
C.) The General Federation will do 


all it can to help publicity and popular 
understanding 
“ALICE AMES WINTER.” 


Music in Farm Communities 

Farm organizations have been grop- 
group meetings. 
song for 


for 


get 


ing for music 


“Where can we books 


club meetings?” is a question which 
has been asked us repeatedly in the 
last few months. Therefore, we were 
especially interested in a letter from 
the Community Service, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, enclosing an 





article by Kenneth S. Clark, entitled, 
“Music in Farm Communities.” We 
are not able to publish this article in 
full, but we wish our readers to have 
the benefit of the information given 
by Mr. Clark, and quote from his ar- 
icle 

“It is due to a demand from music 
love in isolated rural localities for 
suggestions as to how they can devel- 
op and organize the musik talent in 
their own communities tnat I have 
been asked to pa these hin to you, 
who may be trying to keep the mu- 
sical development of your own com- 
munity abreast of the times 

“The entering wedge for the devel- 
opment of community music has usu- 
ally been the community ‘sing.’ Invite 
nearby friends for an evening with 


singing as the chief entertainment (ac- 
by the inevitable 
of the talking 
machine companies have prepared spe- 
community 
arranged keys for 
group singing, with a band furnishing 
the accompaniment. The player-piano 
have certain piano rolls 
that are suitable for accompanying 
community singing Information re- 
garding such records and rolls may be 


companied no doubt 
refreshments). Some 


cial records of standard 


songs in medium 


makers also 


obtained from the headquarters of the 
leading manufacturer 

This point of records to be used as 
song leaders interested us very much 
On inquiry we found that the local 
dealers would order on request, and 
furnish a list from which to choose 
It is better to order thru a dealer, 


When 
and tried 
getting 


since records ship badly they 


are delivered to headquarter: 


Is not 


out, the buyer is sure he 
a cracked 

“Information 
containing both 


songs 


record 

books 
music of 
community may be secured from 
Community Service, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. A leaflet entitled ‘Commu- 
nity Songs,’ and including merely the 
words, can be bought at cost from this 
The price is 70 cents per 


regarding some 


words and 


organization. 
hundred, plus postage 


“While many large gatherings use 
song leaflets or music books, the stere- 
opticon is a much better medium for 
placing the words before a _ large 


crowd. A bed sheet suspended from the 


wall will suffice as a screen. Slides 
of the standard songs can be purchased 
from the slide manufacturers in any 
of the leading cities or from motion 
picture equipment exchanges. Slides 


may also be made with a typewriter, 


by using specially prepared slide mats, 


which can be secured at the sources 
mentioned above. 
“Itis best not to make the sole pur- 


pose of the meeting community sing- 
ing, but to have it incidental to some 
other occasion. Once the contagion of 
the singing spirit has spread, there 
will be no difficulty afterward in draw- 
ing a crowd for a straight community 
singing program. It is well to combine 
singing with motion pictures, stereop- 
ticon vocal and instrumental 
solos or an interesting lecture. Publie 
holidays give propitious opportunities 
for special singing programs. 


slides, 


“When your own neighborhood and 
those adjoining you have become suf- 
ficiently interested you may, with am- 


ple precedent, secure a circuit riding 
music organizer. However, be sure to 
person who radiates the joy 
for he will create no enthu- 

makes his rounds merely 


select a 
of service 


siasm if he 


in a routine manner 

“In connection with the chorus re- 
hearsals, there may well be sight-sing- 
ing classes and group vocal instruc- 
tion. Community bands or orchestras 
may join with the choral groups. Make 
the small beginning and take each 


new step forward as it presents itself 


| 





Cure for Sick Fern 
To Hearts and Homes: 

To the woman who has trouble with 
her fern; take a round stick, punch a 
hole in the near the roots and 
pour in a table spoonful of castor oil. 

This treatment is good for any fern, 
M. R. 


soil 


even tho it seems healthy. 


A Handy Broom Bag 
bag,”’ a young 
handing me what 


vacuum sweeper. 


house- 
looked 
“My 


bag 


“See my broom 
keeper urged me 
like the bag 
husband's grandmother used to use a 
lik this.’’ 
The bag in 
piece of outing 


of a 





of a 


and 


question was made out 


fiannel a yard long 














half a yard ide, and looked like a bolster 
cover with ¢ opening at each end closed 
with a draw-string bag is slipped 
on over the stick end tl broom and 
tied around the brooms ust below th 
brush, then the other end is brought back 
and tied, making it in use just half the 
length. Thi ives eight surfaces for clean- 
ing, because the 1g can be turned This 
is a type of household article that would 
find a ready sale at a church fair 





Fashion Department 


L 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid, Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLuLaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9540—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 years The gathered skirt of this 


smart frock is joined to an underbody of 
lining, and the sleeves may be either long 
or short length. 

No. 1038—Ladies’ 
sizes 36 to 44 inches 
roll collar, so essential in a_ tailored 
blouse, takes a new turn in this model 
and grows quite narrow as it approaches 
the closing. 

No. 8288—Child’s Pajamas—Cut in sizes 
2 to 10 years The pajamas shown are 
sensible because of the fact that the coat 
and pants are united in a single garment 

No. 1011—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
14 to 20 years This extremely simple 
dress consists of a slip-on kimono waist 
and a two-piece skirt with the waist ex- 
tending below the belt in peplum effect 

No. 9252—Ladies’ Corset Cover—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure A 
well designed corset cover which is espe- 


Shirt-Waist—Cut in 
bust measure. The 


cially good for stout figures is the one 
illustrated 

No. 1049—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 26 
to 32 inches waist measure Plaits are 
introduced at the sides of this smart skirt 
leaving the front and back plain 

No. 1035—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 


in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 
A colored binding will add a bright touch 
to this apron of figured percale 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents each. A 90- 
page fushion quarterly, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc 
sent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
stanps. and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
M>ines, Iowa Allow about ten days for 


deiivery of patterns or fashion quarterly 
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| SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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When Old Mr. Badger Learned 
to Stay at Home 


Old Man Coyote has just started to tell 
Peter Rabbit how Mr. Badger great-great- 
grandfather had started the home-staying 
habit, how he had more sense than some 
of his neighbors, and how proud Digger 
is of his family and its founder, 





“You see,” continued Old~ Man Coyote 


“when Old Mother Nature first turned 
Mr. Badger loose in the Great World, h 
felt that she had not been at all fair i 
her treatment of him. His legs were go 
short and he was so broad and flat that 
everybody, or nearly everybody, laughed 


at him and good-naturedly poked fun at 
him. He pretended not to care, but he 
did care, just the same. No one really 
likes to be laughed at for something h: 
can not help Mr. Badger would wate 
his neighbors, Mr. Wolf and Mr. Fox and 


Mr. Rabbit and others, run and jump, and 
then he would try to do as they did, and 
he couldn’t because his legs were so short 
and so clumsy. He would sit for hours 
admiring the graceful forms of his neigh- 
and comparing them with his own 
homely shape He would wonder what 
Old Mother Nature could have been think 
ing of when she made him. 

“But he didn't say so to her. No, in 
deed! He kept his thoughts to himself 
and never let his neighbors know that he 
envied them in the least One day he 
wandered out from the Green Forest onto 
the Green Meadows. He liked it out there 
much of 


bors 


He liked to look out and see so 

the blue, blue sky all at once He liked 
to look off and see a long distance. Of 
course, he couldn’t do that in the Green 


Forest beca of the trees. He liked be- 
ing by himself because he felt so sensitive 


use 


about his homely shape. He discoveres 
that if he lay down flat on his stomach 
when anyone came near, he was always 


passed unnoticed. Being so broad and 
flat and altogether shapeless, he could re- 
main unseen right out on the open 
Green Meadows, even when the grass was 


there 


short, and that was something that Mr. 
Wolf and Mr. Fox and even little Mr. 
Rabbit couldn't do. It pleased him. He 
began to be less envious of his neighbors 

‘Then one never-to-be-forgotten day 


the Red Terror, which men call fire, broke 


loose in the Green Forest, and all th: 
little people fled before it Across the 
meadows and past old Mr. Badger they 


raced, with fear in their eyes, and behing 


them came the Red Terror. A terrible 
fear sprang up in the heart of Mr. Bad 
ger. With those short legs, he never in 


the world could run fast enough to escap« 
What should he do? What could he do? 
He looked at the great claws on his stout 
feet, and all in a flash an idea came to 
him Perhaps if he dug a hole and 
crawled into it, the Red Terror would not 
find him. At once he began to dig, and 
how the dirt did fly! In just no time at 
all he was quite out of sight, and by the 
time the Red Terror had reached there 
he was so far down in the ground that he 
didn’t even feel the heat. 

“When it was all over and the earth 
had cooled off so that he could come out 
he sat on the pile of dirt in front. of his 
hole and did some hard thinking. He 
looked at his stout legs and long claws 
and all at once it came over him that Old 
Mother Nature had not been so unfair 
after all. She had provided him with a 
means to take care of himself which he 
wouldn't exchange with any of his neigh- 
bors for all their speed and better looks 
Later, when he saw how some of them 
were worn out with running, and some of 
them even had burned places on their 
coats, the last bit of envy disappeared. 

“‘T guess,’ said he to himself, ‘Old 
Mother Nature has given each one spe- 
cial blessings, but she expects us to find 
them out. There is no place like a good 
home, so what is the good of roaming 
around? My legs were not intended for 
that, and those who have got longer legs 
can do it if they want to.’ 

“He did just what he said he would do 


He practiced digging until he was the 
best digger of all the little people. The 
more he dug, the stouter and stronger his 


legs became, and he found that all 
his neighbors respected his strength, and 
none would quarrel with him Jecause 
he could get plenty to eat near his home, 
he never went far from his doorstep, and 


soon 





from that time on he lived in perfect 
safety and contentment He brought his 
children up to do the same thing, and if 


you should go over and ask Digger today, 
he would tell you that there is no place 
like home, and that he envies no one. I'm 
glad, however, that not every one agrees 
with him, or I should have hard work to 
get a living,’’ concluded Ola Man Coyote, 
with a sly wink at Mrs. Peter 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement is"made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight cr nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
. duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 














The Early Life of Saul 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 3, 1921. Acts, 21:39, 22:3, 28; 
II Timothy, 3:14-15; Deuteronomy, 
6:4-9.) 


“But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
city: and I beseech thee, give me leave 
to speak unto the people. 

“TIT am a Jew, born in Tarsus of 
Cilicia, but brought up in this city, at 
the feet of Gamaliel, instructed accord- 
ing to the strict manner of the law of 
our fathers, being zealous for God, 
even as ye all are this day. 

And the chief captain answered, 
With a great sum obtained [ this citi- 
zenship. And Paul said, But I am a 
Roman born. 

“But abide thou in the things which 
hou hast learned and hast 
sured of, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them; (15) And that from a 
babe thou hast known the sacred writ- 
ings which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation, through‘ faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. 

“Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is 
one Jehovah: (5) and thou shalt love 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might. 
(6) And these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be upon thy 
heart: (7) and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. (8) And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand, and they shall be for frontlets 
between thine eyes. (9) And thou 
shalt write them upon the door-posts 
of thy house, and upon thy gates.” 

In one sense, the Bible gives us most 
unsatisfactory biography. How delight- 
ed we would have been if Luke had 
visited Cilica and then had entertained 
us with stories of the early life of him 
who even in Luke’s time was the great 
figure of the age and has grown to 
such colossal stature in the centuries 
since We can scarcely conceive of 
Luke’s human curiosity not being 
aroused concerning the days when Paul 
was a lad in a Jewish home on the rich 
plain overlooked by the dark moun- 
tains. But if Luke gathered interest- 
ing sidelights which he might have 
given us, the Spirit of God restrained 
him and turned his thoughts in other 
directions. We have a few scraps— 
and those who attempt to construct a 
lesson out of this material will ‘bear 
me out in the use of the word—only a 
few scraps. There is a lesson, how- 
ever, in the scraps. 

God was not concerned with giving 
us that particular picture, no matter 
how much we might desire it. God 
does not seem to be anxious to give us 
entertaining stories about the boy life 
of his great missionary. He doesn’t 
seem to care whether we visualize the 
Paul or not, and this 
seemis to be the reason: In God’s word 
no human ever holds the spot-light in 
If Saul is the command 
the center of interest, con 
light of history, it is 


been as- 





early life of 


his own right 
ing figure 
picuous in the 
not because he is Paul, it is merely be 
is God’s Paul He stands in 
that clear light because he is the liv 
ing embodiment of the purpose of God 


cause he 


If here and there an incident or a fact 
of his early life comes out, it is not to 
light on an otherwise obscure 
of the life of this great man, 
but only to show us that the purpose 


of-God reaches farther back into his 


throw 
period 


+ 





life than we had thought. So let us 
change the heading of this lesson a 
little and make it, “The Purpose of 
God in the Early Life of Paul.” With 
the exception of one verse, the mate- 
rial all falls under two heads. This 
verse, Acts, 22:3, really belongs to the 
next lesson, where it appears again, so 
we will consign it to the next lesson 
and leave it there. 

I. There is the purpose of God in 
the home life of Saul. One’s first ten- 
dency is to think how wonderfully the 
early home training of Saul fitted him 
for the great part he was to play in 
later events. Perhaps on the whole 
that conception is correct. But it does 
need some qualifying. I wonder how 
much of his early training he had to 
forget and overcome, and if it left any 
marks on him permanently to his det 
riment as well as for his good. In other 
words, how different was the early 
training of Saul from that of hundreds 
of other Pharisees whose hypocrisy 
and hide-bound narrowness and legal 
ism Jesus denounced with such utter 
unreserve? There was something be- 
neath that early training that saved 
and directed it, counteracted the 
wrong, and wove the right into the 
fiber of the great spiritual man of God 
There is a cryptic saying in the 127th 
Psalm: “Except Jehovah build the 
house, they labor in vain who build 
it.’ I think we would get closer to 
the Psalmist’s thought if we were to 
translate it “household,” and then we 
have uncovered a great thought: Ex- 
cept the purpose of God works in the 
household, how vain our best building. 
We go in the light we have, and being 
human probably make mistakes, but 
how glorious to be able to share our 
heavy responsibility. There is a pur- 
pose of God which is able to prevent 
our mistakes from being irreparable, 
and will take right things and make 
them unconquerable. We can learn, 
however, from the mistakes of others. 

There was one daily ceremony which 
we know must have characterized the 
early life of Saul. It was called laying 
the Phylacteries. A little leather box 
was bound in the middle of the fore- 
head, containing these verses in Deu- 
teronomy which are in our lesson, and 
another little leather box was bound 
onto the arm in such a position that 
when the arm was flexed this little 
box with the verses would come over 
the heart. Every morning they were 


bound on with a ceremony that was 
always observed. Now God didn’t 
mean that they were literally to be 


bound there, for the language He used 
was only meant to emphasize the fact 
that these verses were never to be for 
gotten. The Pharisees made a mistake 
in interpretation There were many 
mistakes of interpretation that Saul 
had to unlearn, and what a difficult 
task it was for him, too. Binding the 
Scriptures on his person, however, was 
not all he knew about the Scriptures. 
He did learn his Bible, and there was 
no mistake about that Now we are 
to make mistakes of in- 
and oftentimes the future 
earn the mistakes 


always prone 
terpretation, 


generation has to unl 


of the past generation If we could 
just be wise enough to get the truth 
of God into the hearts of our children, 


the great unchanging Word of God, and 


not be too much concerned merely 


about our particular interpretation of 
the Word, what great men and women 
of God could be developed, for the pur- 
pose of God can take the truth He al- 
ways honors and interpret it to the 
minds of those who have it in their 
hearts. So the purpose of God took 


antiengmeennaeeine a 





MULE-HIDE 


“NOTA KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 


For beauty, perman- 
ence and less cost per 
years of service, buy 
MULE-HIDE. 


Discriminating dealers have it 
in roofing and shingles. 


The Lehon Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave., Chicazo 
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BOVEE FURNACES 


Pipeless, Central Heating or with Regular Piping 


Seld For One Price. Why Pay Moret 
Twenty-six Nears on the Market. 
Every bome, including tenants’ homes,shou!d have a furnace 
Look Right Into This Furnace. Actual measurements of 
A Clean Heating Surface. fuel capacity compared 
The Large Combustion Chamber with direct radiating ca- 
saves 40 per cent of the fuel. pacity will show why the 
Has Return Circulating Radiator. Bovee Furnace uses one- 
The Most Possible Heat from third leas fuel than 
Fuel Consumed other furnaces 
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Send for Special Prices and Catatog 


” BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 W. Eighth St., 

















OUR PEOPLE SAY— 


“KOVAR is the father of all quack grass destroyers on 
the market. The KOVAR is the only real land 
cultivator and foul growth destroyer on the mar 
ket and when comparing it with any other, re- 
member that you are comparing it with imi- 
tation machines 
Made in sizes from one horse, three foot ma 
chine, to a sixty foot tractor machine 
Movar Spring Tooth Corn Cultivator 
is superior toany. It has 7 New Pat 
ented Features. The Kovar Common 
Sense Harrow Cart has features which 
give riding comfort. 

Write today for information and prices. 

gents wanted in open territory 


J08. J. KHOVAR, 






















BUILD YOUR OWN 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 


It’s easy to build your- 
self an iceless refrigera- 
tor for your kitchen that 
toms ( will keep even milk and 
ee % butter cool and freshon 

i on the hottest summer 
4 day. As good or better 


4 thanice. Very simple t 
AI ere 
5 










alls trees, cuts branches 
-H x Light weight. 


C h or Easy Terms. 
0 Year Guarantee Free 
jook. Get new low 
tory direct price today 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
2161 Wood St. OTTAWA, KANSAS. 









* build and operate. 


2h) KIMBALL’S 











EM DAISY FLY KILI ER PLACED ANYWHERB 
= \FO4 system saves cost and 5 A‘¢TRACTS AND KILLS 
»\ is4“1\ trouble of ice. Saves 7s LL FLIES 
as 4 
Mee 2) food. s ve te ps for the rnamenti 
own 
| iTcHEN , i a 
met 
t 
Si et eee ee or 2,8 
We furnish you plans FREE. Write for ™ gon 
ustrated folder which clearly shows its 





wonderful advantages and simple construction HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Br ks 
.D SOMERS, li , Brooklyn 


Don't miss seeing it. Write today 
BALL BROS. CO., 19298. Sth St., Council Biufis, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing, 
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the Word that Saul learned while a 
wonderfully in hi 
of God 


child ,and used it 


later life, but 
helped Saul 


wrong interpre 


the same purposs 
and forget the 
had been 


taught him in that early home life 


to lay aside 


tati ; 
tations 


+} it 
which the 
in the 
littl 


There was another way in 
purpt of God ightily 


early life of Saul. We kr: 


y i. 


worked m 
10W very 


about the mother of Saul, but there i 


another Scripture which has a tremen 





dous bearing and certainly ought to be 
included in this lesson In Galatians, 
1:15, Paul says: But when it was 
the good pleasure of God, who sepa- 
rated e even from my. mother’s 
womb, and called me thru his grace.” 
No picture of Saul’s early life can be 
complete without this brief but sub- 
lime utterance, for it give us the 
whole spiritual atmosphere that that 
mother of Saul breathed into that early 
home In that cla ic on “Love,” the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians, is 
he sketching the lines of a beautiful 
character that had twined itself about 
his life? Was he interpreting God in 
the language of a love whose power 
and depth and renunciation his mother 
had taught him? Can’t you see the 
face of other shining out of these 
lines? “Love uffereth long and i 
kind, love seeketh not its oWn, is not 
provoked, taketh no account of evil, 
rejoiceth not in unrighteousat but 
rejoiceth with the t } beareth all 
thing hopeth all thing believeth all 
thing Love never faileth.” Ah, she 
builde better thar he knew when she 
took that new-born son and laid him 
on God Itar, and God honored her 
as mothers have seldom been honored 


took her gift. When the pur 


have it 


when He 


of God can way with the 


pose 
mothers of men, then the Kingdom of 
God will have come with power. 


II. There is the purpose of God in 
the citizenship of Saul. It is very mod 
indeed when he refers to 
no mean city. As a matter 
one of the three great 


est language 
Tarsus as 
of faet, it was 
time, perhaps surpassing 
of culture, an intel- 
teachers of Tarsus 


and were in 


cities of the 
all others 


Jectual center 


as a city 
The 
went ail the 
great demand everywhere. How much 
Saul absorbed of the learning of that 
distinguished city, it would be difficult 
to say. Certainly he would not be ex- 
posed to the pollution of the Greek 
schools, for their immorality was even 
more widely known than their learn- 
ing. In fact, the writers of the time 
do not hesitate to say that the streams 
of immorality from Tarsus were pollut- 
ing the world. That he received some 
Greek learning is from his 
speeches, for he on several occasions 
the Greek authors His 
was the only safeguard 
degeneracy of that life; 

possibly he was 
intellectual stimu- 


over world 


evident 


quotes from 
Phariseeism 
against the 
and so safeguarded, 
able to receive the 
lus that is to be had always in such a 
center of learning Possibly here in 
his native city Saul learned the power 
and capacity of the Gentile, and his 
possibilities could his learning only be 
directed and his life parified by the 
Surely, God knew how 
vision 


power of God 
to develop a man of universal 
when in accordance with His gracious 
purpose the future apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was brought up in the great cen- 
ter of Gentile learning 

But he was not only a citizen of Tar- 
sus: another equipment for his great 
future task came out of his days of 
childhood. He was born a Roman citi- 
zen. Certainly there was no legal 
standing that could have been of great- 
er assistance to the great apostle. 
While Christianity was later 
cuted by the Roman empire, we should 
not forget that Christianity was estab 
lished under the protection of the em- 
Saul was-mot afraid to invoke his 


perse 


pire 
Roman citizenship, And it helped him 
in innumerable ways which we have 
not the space to point out here. We 


don’t know when or under what cir- 
cumstances that Roman citizenship 
came into the family: but it ought to 
make us very humble and very willing 
to be led, when we consider that His 
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needs of farmers. 


a combined capital of « 


bad. 


them A-l security for bank loans, 


Springfield, Mass. 
New Orleans, La, 





Federal Farm Loan Bonds are safe. 
by first mortgages on productive farms, the kind of assets 
with which you are already familiar, and in addition they 
are guaranteed jointly by the 12 Federal Land Banks with 
ver $24,000,000. 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds are tax-free. The principal is 
exempt; likewise the income from it, 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds yield 5%—a better net income 
than that received from most farms rented to tenants. 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds are staple. 
steady, dependable income twice a year, good seas: 
They are quickly convertible into cash. 
merchants, millers, livestock buyers and others will find 


Farmers who buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds help to 


Berkeley, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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They are secured 


The y t ring a 
ns and 
Farmers, 


Wichita, Kan. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Louisville, Ky. 
St. Paul, Minn, 


FARMERS! 


This Is Your Banking System 


ONGRESS has given you a farmers’ co-operative mortgage loan system. 
And the United States Supreme Court has declared it constitutional. 

It is now up to farmers to make the Federal Farm Loan System meet the 

Thousands of farm owners have surplus capital for safe 

investment; other thousands need more capital. 


The Federal Land Banks distribute the surplus of the men who have more 
capital than they need to the men who need more capital than they have. 
And they do this in a manner safe and profitable for both, 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 and $5000 
Both Principal and Income Are Tax-free 


build a farmers’ national co-operative banking system— 
profits earned are paid to the farmer-borrowers who will 
eventually own all the stock of the Federal Land Banks. 

Farmers’ money invested in Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
keeps the profits made from farming in farm operations 
—helps to build up the whole farming business and helps 
every man in the business, . 

The farm tenant who invests his surplus every year in 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds is accumulating capital with 
which to own his own farm, 

Farm boys and girls who buy small Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds are on their way to farm ownership, 

The farm hand who purchases Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
is forming habits of thrift and investment which lead 
toward ownership of land. 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from Any Federal Land Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S.C, 


Send today for free bulletin giving detailed information as to these bonds. Address the nearest Federal Land Bank, 
Talk it over with your county agent or secretary of your local national farm loan associations 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Houston, Texas 
Spokane, Wash, 
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events and processes of our lives. 
lesson deals with a 
not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes were 
written by the Rev. W. P. McCormick, 
of Des Moines.) 


(Note—This 
Scripture text 


Choice and Medium Feeders 
Compared 


One of the feeding tests conducted 
at the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion during the past winter and spring 
feeding season was a comparison of 
choice and medium feeders from the 
standpoint of relative rates and costs 
of gain. The choice feeders weighed 
1114 pounds at the start of the test 


and cost $10.25 per hundred, while 
the medium grade cattle weighed 964 


pounds each and cost $9 per hundred. 
Both lots were given a full ration of 
corn, corn silage and cottonseed meal 
with a small amount of corn stover, 
and were fed for 140 days. Ear corn 
was fed for the first seventy days and 
shelled corn for the last seventy days. 

The group of choice feeders gained 
at the rate of 3.05 pounds each daily 
and for every 100 pounds of gain re- 
quired 1,176.06 pounds of silage, 11.47 
pounds of corn stover, 445.90 pounds of 





| 


meal. Their feed cost per 100 pounds 
of gain was $13.52. 

The medium feeders gained 2.89 
pounds daily and for every 100 pounds 
of gain consumed 1,034.94 pounds of 
corn silage, 11.07 pounds of corn sto. 
ver, 469.20 pounds of corn and 141.52 
pounds of cottonseed meal, at a feed 
cost of $13.45. 

Altho the higher grade feeders made 
the greatest gains, the difference be- 
tween their initial cost and that of the 
medium feeders was such that the low- 
er grade cattle made the greater net 
return per steer by $7.70. Both lots 
of steers lost over $30 per head. 

Feed prices used were: Corn silage, 
$7.50 per ton; cottonseed meal, $50 per 
ton; corn stover, $5 per ton; ear corn, 
75 cents per bushel; shelled corn, 80 
cents per bushel. 

Selling New Wheat 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Here in southeastern Missouri the 
new wheat crop will start moving very 
soon, and it looks as tho prices would 
be around $1 to $1.10 a bushel. The 
crop here is very short, averaging only 
around six or seven bushels per acre. 
Shall we sell our wheat as soon as we 
harvest it, or hold it? What percent- 


so tied up with all the | corn and 143.93 pounds of cottonseed /[ 


| 











age will wheat shrink after it is stored 
in the elevator?” 

The safe thing for those of our read- 
ers who can get over $1 a bushel! for 
their new wheat crop is to sell at once 
Of course, it may be that the winter 
wheat crop as a whole will eventually 
prove to be very disappointing and 
that the spring wheat crop will be se 
verely attacked by rust. Nevertheless, 
if we have just average conditions from 
now on the price for 1921 wheat on the 
farm will almost certainly go below 
$1 a bushel. In fact, with just average 
conditions we would not be at all sur 
prised to see it go as low as 75 or 80 
cents a bushel in August in the winter 
wheat sections. Later on the price 
probably will rise, We expect business 
conditions to show some signs of im- 
provement by fall, and it may be that 
it will pay those of our readers who 
are well fixed financially to hold their 
wheat in the hope that the situation 
will be so straightened out by 1922 
that they can make a profit by so do- 
ing. Nevertheless, we feel that the 
safe thing for those of our readers who 
can get $1 or more for their new wheat 
from the threshing machine is to sell. 

The shrinkage on wheat depends to 
a considerable extent on the kind of 
weather at threshing time. Ordinarily, 
wheat does not shrink over 2 per cent. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are tavited to contribute their experience to this department 
lagement will 


dairy mat 


Questions concerning 


be cheerfully answered 








Testing Is an Index of Value 


That official testing is the best pol- 
icy is shown emphatically by the rec- 
ords of the daughters of the Holstein 
bull, Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 
Jr. 5th, for several years herd sire in 
the herd owned at the University of 
Minnesota. Five of the daughters of 
this bull have averaged 18,761.3 pounds 
of milk and 797.22 pounds of butter 
in eight yearly records. Seven 305-day 
records of five of his daughters aver- 
age 15,524.8 pounds of milk and 613.0 
pounds of butter. 

These records indicate high produc- 
tion, but are more remarkable when it 
is considered that only one of these 
daughters was from a dam with an A. 
R. O. record. All of the heifers were 
from common pure-bred cows of but 
ordinary production, and Facile Aaggie 
of Shady Nook, the highest record 
daughter of the bull, with a yearly pro- 
duction of 23,293.6 pounds of milk and 
975.91 pounds of butter, was from a 
dam that had failed in three attempts 
to qualify for the Advanced Registry. 

The daughters of Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad Jr. 5th combine desirable 
conformation with the ability te pro- 
duce. Several have been prize winners 
and Facile Aaggie stood first at the 
Minnesota State Fair in 1919 in a class 
of fourteen cows. Unfortunately for 
the breed and for the university herd, 
this sire was not retained until his true 
worth became known. He developed 
vicious traits and was sent to market 
before the excellent production of his 
daughters was well established. In 
view of the class of cows to which he 
was mated, Aaggie Cornucopia Johan- 
na Lad Jr. 5th has a remarkable rec- 
ord and deserved to have been used 
more extensively. 


Cost of Milk Production 


A northwestern Iowa correspondent 
who lives near one of the largest cities 
in the state writes: 

“What does it cost per gallon to pro- 
duce milk under ordinary farm condi- 
tions with ordinarily good cows?” 

With corn at 40 cents a bushel, oats 
at 30 cents, hay at $15 a ton and farm 
labor at 30 cents an hour, dairymen 
near the larger cities in northwestern 
Iowa can probably produce a gallon of 
3.5 per cent milk for around 15 cents 
during May, June and July and 20 
cents dyying the winter months. 

Eventually, of course, corn oats and 
hay will sell considerably higher than 
at the present time, and we would not 
be surprised if the eventual cost of 
production of a gallon of milk in our 
correspondent’s territory were around 
16 or 17 cents in the spring and sum- 
mer and 24 cents in the winter 

An excellent bulletin on cost of milk 
production is bulletin No. 224 of the 
[llinois station, which may be secured 
free on application to the station at 
Urbana, Illinois 


Farmers to Distribute Milk 


The dairymen of the five counties 
in Michigan around Detroit are organ- 
izing a million-dollar corporation for 
the purpose of establishing a milk re- 
ceiving and distributing plant for that 


city. It is announced that the com- 
pany will not start business until it 
controls thru contracts at least 50 per 


cent of the milk 
ritory 


Just how far the company will go in 


produced in the ter- 


distributing milk is doubtful at the 
present time. If an agreement can be 
made with the existing distributing 


concerns and stores, it probably will 
not engage in house-to-house distribu- 
tion, but will confine itself to receiv- 
ing and weighing the milk and ship- 





ping it out. The probability is, how- 
ever, that eventually the company will 
go into the field of actual delivery of 
milk to the ultimate consumer. 


A Big Type ] Holstein Cow 


Maid Henry Pontiac, a _ pure-bred 
Holstein cow owned by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, claims the 
distinction of being the largest dairy 
cow west of the Mississippi river. She 
weighed 2,150 pounds before freshen- 
ing recently, and her height is such 
that an ordinary sized person can just 
look over her back. She measures 27 
inches across the hips, an exceptional 
width for a cow. Her daughter, owned 
also in the college herd, promises to 
rival her mother in size when mature. 

Maid Henry Pontiac is a big produc- 
er as well as a big cow. Her best 
yearly record is 18,377 pounds of milk 
and 695.6 pounds of butter-fat. She 





Maid Henry Pontiac, 


weight 2,150 Ibs. 


holds the Kansas seven-day butter-fat 
production record with 31.9 pounds. 
Professor H. W. Cave, of the college, 
believes that the cow’s extraordinary 
size has had not a little to do with her 
ability to produce 

The largest dairy cow on record is 
Spring Brook Bess Burke 2d, a pure- 
bred Holstein owned by Winterthur 
Farms, Winterthur, Delaware. She 
has weighed as much as 2,250 pounds, 
and is a very high-producing cow 


Alfalfa Seas Timothy for 
Dairy Cows 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“IT am feeding my dairy cows a mix- 
ture of ground oats, corn and cob meal 
and oil meal in connection with a 
roughage ration of about forty pounds 
of silage and nine pounds of good al- 
falfa hay. The alfalfa hay cost me 
$35 a ton, whereas timothy hay is only 
$20 to $25 a ton. Will it pay me to 
substitute timothy for alfalfa with the 
prices as quoted? How much would 
good clover hay be worth when alfalfa 
is $35 a ton?” 

Experiments at the Illinois station 
indicate that a ton of alfalfa hay will 
produce 800 pounds more milk 
than a ton of timothy hay. We rather 
doubt therefore the advisability of sub- 
stituting timothy hay for alfalfa hay, 
even tho it may be bought for $15 less 
per ton. A good quality of clover hay, 
however, is worth fully 80 per cent as 
much as alfalfa, and under some condi- 
tions is worth fully as much 


about 


Imports of Butter 


Dairy interests have appeared before 
congress to urge a duty of © cents a 
pound on butter. A New York witness 
testified that 28,000,000 pounds of im- 
ported butter came into the New York 
market in 1920, and that on January 7 
of this year one ship left Denmark 
loaded with 2,200,000 powids of but- 
ter, which is the largest cargo ever 
sent to this country. The testimony 
shows that Danish butter can be land- 
ed in New York as cheaply as butter 
shipped from the central western dairy 
sections. 
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Ask your dealer for a EASE. If he cannot 
supply you, send me your order per my liberal tria 
ofter below. 


Me Glien. Jone. 


Vice-President 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 


87 Sudburv Street, Boston, Mass, 


our dealer can- 
send his name and 
will eaves Bk ye a 
on can of COW-EASE and 
West of Mis- 
er and Canada $2.00. Give 
al and express address as we 
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Niles Adjustable Hanger Co. 


755 Plymouth Bldg, 
nneapolis, Minnesota 


Protect Your Harness 


The Niles Adjustable Harness Hanger is the handiest 


* added to barn equipment. Thousands now 


in use prove its convenience and economy. Sturdily Built—Thor- 
oughly Simple--impossible to get out of order ocks automatically 
in any desired position. 
Save your harness~—save your fly covers Keep them off the 
floor. Eliminate reaching 
Send Today for Free Illustrated Folder 
Protect your harness investment. Write us today for free illus- 














GUARANTEED TO KILL 
EVERY HOG WORM 


There is no guess work about kil 
every hog worm, large and small 


els absolutely free from these ble 
sucking pests, if 


WAKEFIELD’S 100 


are 
worms 
oughly 


used, They not only kill 
but carry them off by 
cleansing the entire 


leaving the hog’s stomach and bow- 


HOG WORM CAPSULES 
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tract and putting the animal in con- 
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‘The sure, quick way to rid your pigs of worms 
and to put the entire digestive tract of the pig in 
perfect condition to make the most weight out 
of the feed ta to give the original 




















dition to take on weight rapidly These capsules are the original BONNETT 
| formula, containing pure santon'n and other pure 
| drugs which have made BONNETT'S “BIG B" 
GUARANTEED | CAPSULES famous among agricultural colleges, 
. | farm advisers and America’s leading bog ralsers 
Wakefield’s Worm Capsules are | BONNETT'S pure santonta formula cannot be 
ole y orice i ub ute " 
strong, quick to act and guaranteed | | J £0\0,for less ee ee 
100% efficient or we refund your | | FULLY GUARANTEED 
money. BONNETT'S “BIG B" CAPSULES are sold 
eo -_ i ae adie — - . with a positive guarantee to give perfect satis 
We have’been 75 years in business faction or we promptly refund full purchase 
and our guarantee is good. price 
e +) . ‘ Further guaranteed to contain PURE SAN 
x per hog will decide whether it is TONIN—NO SUBSTITUTES 
to be a runt or a heavy porker 50 BONNETT’S "BIG B" CAPSULES 83.75 
100 BONNETT’S ‘BIG B” CAPSULES 7.00 
100 Wakefield's 100% Worm Capsules, $5.00 BONNETT'S SPECIAL HOG TREATING IN- 
STRUMENTS, ¢150. Send der tod 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, 1.50 m pees arp AE 
J. L. BONNETT, Manufacturing Chemist 
FREE. Pig Gun and Jaw Opener 215 Main St. Bloomington, Il, 
Free with order of 500 capsules. —————+ 
We pay all charges. Order today 
pay j ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 
We handie all kin is of 
C. WAKEFIELD & CO. 
Box 6, Bloomington, Ill. HAY AND FEED 
adapta sdibeittiatidsdladcadiastnaee thas Carioad lote and less at lowest prices Ask 
BALM @ FREEMAN. Patent attorneys on ene 
*atents and Trade Marka 223 Pearl &t. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
701 Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa : : 
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H i June 17 
Cor r idly corn 
ie t I nt rair 
have ! t Firs cut 
tir ne ratt short 
Kerri r Apple will do 
fairl ‘ Darnell 

Ced ount I June if Corn 
gre ] 1 be mostly laid 
by | J I ! kin begrur ry 
some hat ht « | Oat vill be read 
to cut i J / now headed 
nicel it! 

Hard ount (« lowa June 17 
Weathe fine for growing everything, 
Parly potatoe in fu bloom Karly oats 
in full head ar tand up well Corn 
on th jumy I tures good Stock do- 
ing wel \ I “ 

Hamiit Count lowa, June 17.— 
Fine rain the tt Crops doing finely 
Early oat ead yme re-sowed oats 
not so gx } mers busy in the corn 
which i fairl clear nd in fine shape 
Clove ] ks good nd will be ready to 
cut next eet Some corn going to mar- 
ket at 44 ent Oat 26 cent J. W 
Naylor 

Mad t ) Iowa June 17 
The weather 1} bee extremely hot and 
we ne bad The farmers 
ire corn putting up 
clove ! (Cor is doing 
fine! dry weather. Rye 
and n ¢ t cut Wheat 
nd } t Th 
will 1} tir t } y 
this t land 1} ll 
not | be are y 
any ot cr I t 
ehort ‘ ( J yo 

Call v Jur 17 
We r hot veather but 
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Have plent ! First crop 
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Wayne t A June 16 
Corr eon t er it ltivated 
twice t ther Ss | ne it 
Hay i t Car Aten 

Page ‘ ] Jun 17 We 
are |! t ‘ r nd need a good 
rain finely. and some 
are ying t M clean stand and 
fine co Vi t mostly good ind 
will be ‘ te it 1 the 25th Oats 
are short re ome ]} ved up and put 
to cor! I f cind s very short 
and pasture rt se Gardens are 
good Gir F tting well, but no 
tree fru I I t ire offering 12 
to 1 t for ool, but most growers 
belong to tl! SSor tion and will ship 
for stora , O. Kenagy 

_mteeow Ri. 

Henry v¥) Mo., June 11.—Had 
a fine this eet Corn doing finely 
Harvest will start next week. The weath 
er is good nd hot—just the thing for 
corr Sor clover being cut for hay 
Pastures re good (‘attle in fin shape 
Some attle have died from clover bloat 
Corn 50 cents, dat ) cents, butter-fat 
20 cents, eggs 17 cents, hogs $7 to $7.50 


J. C. Birkinbine 
Andrew County (nw) Mo June 10 
Cultivating corn is the order of the day 


The prospect for a corn crop was never 
better at this date in June Good stands 
and corn clear Wheat filling well, but 
heads a little short Oats are heading 
and promise a fair cro; We are eating 


new potator on most of the farms The 
first cutting of alfalfa was a very light 
crop, and mead will be short Pas- 











tures go0« Plenty of moisture for the 
corn cro No stock on feed Hens 16 
cents, eges 16 cents, cream 22 cents.- 
J. W. Grigs 

Jackson County (we) Mo., June 9 


Heavy rains have fallen the past few 
weeks. and this has delayed corn plow- 
ing, leavin it very weedy Wheat is 
ripening rapidly and rust is plentiful 
with the straw falling Potatoes are very 
promising Alfalfa cutting is in prog- 
regs nd rains have dAmaged it und 
about 90 per ent is of por quality, due 
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46, WORMS | SMASHED THE PRICE pve‘aone 


SMASH OF Bo" Iris, Too. Funk Hog Farm Worm Capsules 


now sell for $4.00 per 100—the set of two instruments still go for 85 cents, the factory cost. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, $4.85 ~<<——@& 


In a Funk Hog Farm Bulletin last winter I promised to get Worm Capsules to hog growers at a 
better price as soon as it was possible. Now it’s possible. I moved the business so as to be right 
at the base of supplies and labor, and then cut down the overhead and operating costs. Drugs 
are lower, labor is cheaper and more plentiful. By cutting costs I can cut the price and save you 
money. The Capsules are just the same—no change. The result is 4c Worm Capsules, 
20” less than ever before. Keep away from imitations and the “just as good” kind. 


You won’t feed hog worms when FOUR CENTS WILL GET THE WORMS IN 24 HOURS, 
GET THE CAPSULES—WORM THOSE PIGS!!! 
he Original and Genuine Funk Hog Farm Werm Capsules, per 100 : ..... $4.00 
Worm Capsule Gun and Jaw Spreader; per set of two, actual factory cost : 85 
Geo. Dohm Girard, Ill. Writes K. D. BYINGTON & COMPANY 
1 Fall Pig Ex lusive Distributors Funk Hog Farm Remedies Room 217, 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 


1 Funk Worm Capsule Write for Price and Breeding of Spring Duroc Boars 




















to large quantitie of weeds pre nt. Due } 

to the low prices of farm product there Notes of the Breeds Wait for the 

gg Bagge ge Oi gs 1OWA HANPSHIRE MEN MEET. | 

Practically all corn planted Very litthk lowa Hampshire breeders met at Des res er at 


has been very little increase in cattle 

replanting done Some wheat going to Moines on June 3 and decided to hold 
market Several carloads of lime were three promotion sales on September 27, 28 e 
ial tite pring costing $3.25 per ton and 29, for the purpose of providing spe- | aves our rain 
Oats pr , 1 KF product : | cial premium money for fairs and shows. 


I ospect £00 rarm price 














very low Eggs 13 cents, hens 14 cent Gilts will be consigned by breeders of the ’ * : al 
tankage 3 corn 70 cents It $3.65 per | state and 50 per cent of the sale receipts | Don t get in toobiga hurry to thresh. 
: will hx thant datete. esi Wi, aeetnia« If you’ve shocked or stacked your 

barrel, potatoes $1.40 per bushel, cream will go to the state and record associa . 

24 cont walter Kiestins tions and 50 per cent to the breeders. grain well it will keep. Better put 
Scotland County, (ne) Mo., June 3.— | The central Iowa sale will be held at up with delay than waste grain 

We have had plenty of rain since May 30, | Newton, the eastern breeders will sell at | with the wrong thresher. 

which we had begun to need. Practically | Anamosa and the western sale will be at It'll pay you to wait a few days 

Mz ‘ ) Spe ce 

all of the corn is planted, and most every | Mapleton or Spencer longer for the man witha 

one has a good stand. Some corn plowed The association decided to pay the spe- 

over once Meadows are a little short for cial Hampshire premiums at the Iowa 


Ss 4 é } “e C 
th season of year Oats were all sown | state ci wh the ser yi a @ 4 
the second time this spring, and they are eee wi ge yoga premiums a 
( y fairs ig c 8 18. 
short, but probably will make a good ounty fairs and pig club show , 
Breeders were urged to help advertise : 


rrowth since the rains. Wheat looks good 
: ree , * em. * 4 ‘ the breed by fitting barrows for the In- 
but there is some rust on blades in some ~ 


field lo} Eggleston ternational Show Officers of the asgsocia- 
neias.— I UE Bes ) 
; ; y tion also suggested interesting more own- 
KANSAS ers of Hampshires in the state associa- | , 
\S. oon Z 














a tion There are over 2,600 owne of 

Stafford County ) Kan., June 11.— Hampshires in Iowa, of which but 135 are 
Wheat harvest will soon be here Bind- -up members of the state associatio . 
wn wil atest next wok. Shanwwi- ae ee Known for years as the machine 
damaged about one-fourth to one-half in | ‘ — that ‘‘Saves the Farmer’s Thresh 
this part of tl tate by dry weather | Favors Study of Sires—H. J. Hes of Bill.”’ 

Have had lots of 1 lately First crop Waterloc — writes EAP CADS ar ar- | Valuable grain isn’t carried into 
of Ifal i F , nd weedy | ticles on Aberdeen Ang foundation the straw stack, 
Corn lool well Oats are not very good. | sires lam very much pleased with the 
Feed er growing 1 y. Potat and | y you are working out the early-day From the Big Cylinder with its 
garder ng good Pastur are | foundation sire sed in the constructive | “Man Beh iad the Gun” to the 
short. Wheat s¢ for $1.37 ] bush- | upbuilding of the Angus breed of cattle. | Wind Stacker the straw is subjected 
el rn 45 cent Harvest help wage | It very instructive and should be ap- | to a terrific and continuous beating. 

. t ‘ ‘ $3 iY da | ¢ ited by every admirer f the Doddic Th : ° 
Bidd t elevat | age une an : te a ar The result is clean threshing—your 

| r one, Vanit in y¢ 10 tne foo . 

KE. FE. Gard ere ean See : profit. Ask the Red River Special 

Franklin County, (ec) K June 3 owner in your neighborhood to do 
Just ttle t much rain at the present | =. ; your threshing this season. You'll 
time. Very little corn cultivated. A good | Noted Poland Boars Die—Poland China save your thresh bill by waiting 
d l of fa cut nd lvinge on the eg nd. | breeders suffered a streak of bad luck 4 

t : for him. 
Wheat is filling fine some rust appear- | during the nth of May in the loss of : ; 
i O ' t. but | veral valuable show and breeding boar If interested in a thresher for 
eem to be fil . heave storm Dunnda Pilot, grand champion Poland individual use, ask about our 

, 1 Chir boar at tl 1920 Iow Stat ‘ “Tuonior”’ S lL 

doing considerable d ‘ truck us on | hina boa i the 1%: lowa State Fair Junior Red River pecia 
May 26: two inché« f rain fell here. The | and a sire of note, died on the farm of 


Write for Circulars. 




















































































wheat harvest will be on in about two | ! owner, ler Melberg, Norway, Iowa 
"T° , ‘ Ye UM + + r 
weeks Cream 22 cents ‘ 1 ent Tow Bro ilso «¢ orway lost the 
snc YR fy pf Tn a a . sarhcprine? hark hoar Tue Piet” a | Cone a Dees Se. 
——— Se third prominent Poland sire to dle wit! Un Continuous Pry Since 1848) 
mira re nihien Ota ‘ LO within 
. . ' . 7 : , ‘ . Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
NEBRASKA. j he month was b Belmont Buster, owned Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 
leffe ty, (ned Seb, Jane Ah OF Se Sees, Teraie, “menos | Battle Creek, Michigan 
The past w cs has been wart ind we - — 
have had frequent s! ers. Wheat ripen- | Nebraska Shorthorn Picnic—A_neigh- 
it fast; t t lers will start next week borhood picnic will be held by the Ne 
; ? * y wr ) | NJ - 
Oa ah ading ! t I t braska Shorthorn cattle breeders on June 
mth of dry weather we had Pastures 25. at the University Farm, at Lincoln 
tartir | ihe Sage iS st a Among the features of the program will 
_— niet lmeges as 7 tat ater bye ui by Go S. R. MecKelvie, former 
cullivation very ck ex , 0 eit : ana | governor A. (. Shallenberger, Dean E. A 
ae eee Be ene Atari Gramlich of the University, Mark W 
‘ir t ‘ tt nk ot f i iT very . . aa 
. a ; Mi “icy i ; ae Woods and Frank D. Tomson 
ligt Price ne 1.36, corn 42 cent The first remedy for 
oats 1 cents ream ents, eggs 18 re Lump Jaw was 
. . : = 4 9 ° 
cent Charles M. 7 er National Holstein Sale Averages $807— Fleming’s Actinoform 
Holt County, (mn) Neb., June 5.—General One hundred and seventy-one Holstein Price $2 seth po topemediney | 
t : j } unt, Pa su +t ‘ 78 and it ins tod the standard treatment 
conditions in Holt in good Suffi- cattle averaged $807.60 at the second an- ith wasen of ame fe ad of it  Sceneeeret ich 
ent moisture for growing crops, and in- nual National Holstein sale, held June be of merit and fully < caniann Don’t 
dications for rain today Cultivation of na 4. foll tl nal tine ¢ experiment with substitutes. Use it, no mat- 

‘ . * a aeet ae ee — - ss tne annual meeting ol ter how old or bad the ease or what else you 
corn general field free from weeds; | the Holstein-Friesian Association N« may have tried — your money back if Flem- 
stand o ori od, but two weeks er eer rices . ing’s Actinoform ever fails. Our fair plan 

wore Fass 3 a a Fie ap : cS spore Sn: — Mm pric were paid, the top be- of selling, together with full information on 
than 1920 Pastures fine, and cattle are | ing $4,250 for Arcady Segis Atia 2d, a 30 Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
gaining in flesh; grassers will be on the oun yw She was ynsigne . Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
ga in R l i l < pound cc Ww She was cn I igned by G. A Veterinary Adviser 
market at an earlier date than usual, as | Abbott, Cortland, New York, and gold to Most complete veterinary book ever printed S 
it appears now But very few cattlel in V M Montgomery Spartant “o S + be given away Contains 192 pages and 6 
feed yards in this part of the , - Carol ris so kk & _— ? “ urs, . outh illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
feed ya his pa le ¢ nty irolina ishkill Korndyke Ormsby, con- FLEMING BROS,, 21 U.S. Yards 
Gardens fine and vegetables will be plen- signed by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hope Chicago, ‘Tilinots 
: 
tiful in the near future. Not much chang: well Junction, New York, topped the bulls, 25 Years at the Stock Yards’’ 
in local markets for grain. Sorghum seed selling at $2,800 to J. Harry Rakestraw, 
$1 per bushel Acreage will be about Williamsport, Pennsylvania Both top- —_—_ 
normal, and planting of sorghum for feed priced animals were sired by Ormsby ‘“ 
will be general this week Alfalfa fie Ids Korndyke Lad The animals were dis- Fistula and ~ .5O 
in good shape and first cutting will be tributed to many different states - = 
general in the near future Acreage sown ——— Poll Evil 
this season above normal. Eggs 15 cents One Hundrey and Thirty-One Duroc Fu- ’ 
carta ap ga, ri ed gh 7 : Obs Guaranteed remedy. 
cream 21 cents per pound of butter-fat.— turities—The National Duroc Jersey Rec- r " re ° 
Alex. R. Wertz rd Association has arranged to promote Moneg refunded if it fails to cure 
—— 131 futurity shows at state. district and Write for particulars. 
LLINOIS. un a t fall Thic nap rt . 
L county fairs this fall This number ex- H. C. Hoerman, Linn, Kan. 
Champaign County, (e) Iil., June 10.— ceeds by eight the previous record num- 
Weather rather 01; showers the last ber of shows backed by tl association pss epi hE - 
e oll on a ie > ; I - | oP eatiaiont bh ap y the rire ociatior : BE E > Hives ana Supplies from 4 reliable 
ew days marly oats ull headec late 4r sulticient herds are nominated to fill | 4 house. Quality first aecurately made 
oats just beginning to head Corn grow- | ail the futurities, a total of over $60,000 Best service, no delays on orders from my factory. 
ng well and is clean. Wheat looks fine will be divided among the Duroc breed- | 5€D4 for free catalog. CHAS. MONDENG, Minneapolis, Mina. 
ind is well -headed.—A. M. Gale, ers entered ’ 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD—We 
still hold to the theory that in order to 
judge prices we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For instance, the pre-war nor- 
mal price of corn on lowa farms the second 
week in June was 60.9 cents, whereas now 
it is 46 cents, or, in other words, corn 
is now only 78 per cent of pre-war. But 
altho corn on Iowa farms is selling for 78 
per cent of pre-war normal] price, freight 
rates on corn are 196 per cént of pre-war. 
Eventually freight rates and corn prices 
must come closer together. 











CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
103 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 107 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 109 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 84 per cent for canners and 
cutters. Stockers and feeders are out of 
line with finished cattle on account of 
the cheap price of corn. ; 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 99 per cent, light 
hogs 100 per cent, pigs 103 per cent, and 
packing sows 93 per cent of pre-war 
normal. The discrimnation against 
heavy hogs is less than it has been for 
some time. 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs are 136 per 
cent, and quarter blood wool at 24 cents 
at Boston is only 92 per cent of pre-war 
normal. 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 89 per cent 
of pre-war normal; oats 80 per cent; No. 
2 red wheat 117 per cent, and No. 1 
northern wheat 132 per cent. The wheat 
crop is only about 2 per cent above 
normal, whereas the corn crop is 11 per 
cent above normal, and the oats crop 
26 per cent The carry-over of corn 
into the new crop season is 54 per cent 
larger than usual, and of oats 46 per 
cent larger than usual 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of the 
high freight rates and high handling 
charges, the terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war.normal. lowa elevators quoted 
about 46 cents for corn last week, or 
only 78 per cent of pre-war normal. Oats 
at lowa elevators were 26 cents, or 64 
per cent of pre-war normal At ter- 
minal markets corn is 89 per cent and 
oats 80 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads, railroad workmen and grain 
handlers are still charging war-time 
rates for their services, but the farmer 

scarcely pre-war normal for 

sells in the form of 


receives 
the labor which he 
grain 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 120 
per cent, cotton is 85 per cent, and clo- 
ver seed at $12.75 per bushel at Toledo 
is 144 per cent 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 90 per cent of 
pre-war normal, rib sides are 92 per 
cent, smoked bacon is 142 per cent and 
smoked ham is 178 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products, and lose money 
on the lower grades 

FUTURES—July corn is 88 per cent of 
pre-war, September corn is 87 per cent; 
July oats are 80 per cent, September 
oats are 90 per cent; July wheat is 110 
per cent, September wheat is 108 per 
cent; July lard is 92 per cent; Sep- 
tember lard is 92 per cent; July sides 
are 92 per cent, September sides 95 per 
cent. On the basis of September lard, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September 
will sell at $7.49. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides they will sell at $7.74. 
Because of the good demand for smoked 
meats, hogs especially light hogs, will 
probably sell decidedly above the prices 
as indicated by lard and rib futures. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
136 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 170 per cent The av- 
erage railroad workman gets $1,800 a 
year, as compared with $800 in 1914, or 
220 per cent of pre-war normal 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
167 per cent of pre-war, coke 102 per 
cent, copper 81 per cent, petroleum 160 
per cent, lumber 143 per cent and Port- 
land cement 175 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa in 1921 are evidently 
going to average around $25 a month 
lower than in 1920. Indications are that 
farm-hand wages will average about 133 
per cent of pre-war this year as com- 
pared with 220 per cent of pre-war last 
year. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal Railroad wages are 
220 per cent of pre-war normal 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 166 per cent of pre- 
war normal, with the probability of a 
decline to 160 per cent by September 1 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 175 per Cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 155 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
Sales, but it seems there has been a de- 
Cline of 15 per cent from the high point 


of early 1920. 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside 
of New York City for the month of 


May were 166 per cent. Bank clearings, 
like the cost of living, follow wholesale 
prices down rather slowly. 





gold basis early in 


pared with 131 


MISCELLANEOUS—English prices on a 
June 
per cent of pre-war normal, 
per cent for French 


were 144 
as com- 


prices on a gold basis and 90 per cent 


for German prices 
American 


flected by Bradstreet’s 


were 118 per cent of pre-war. 


prices early in Ju 


inde 


on a gold basis. 


ne, as re- 
x number, 
Foreign 


prices in terms of gold average fully as 
low as United States prices, 


prices have declined 


from 


and their 


the high of 


last summer almost as severely as have 
is now in cir- 


American prices. There 


culation in 


the United States 161 per 


cent as much money per capita as be- 


fore the war 





The Week’s Markets 





CATTLE. 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ‘ 
Week before 


Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down) 


Choice and prime 
Last week 
Week before . 

Medium and good 
Last week 
Week before 

Common 
La week 

Week before 
3utcher cattle 


Heifers 
Last week . 
Week before 
Cows 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 


Canner and cutter cows 
Last week 


Week before 
Feeder steers 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers— 
Steers— 
Last week 
Week before 


Cows and heifers 
Last week 
Week before _ = 


Last week 
Week before ‘ 
Medium (200-250 ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week iss ede 
Week before ; 
Smooth, heavy packing 


sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ot wae 
Week before 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up) 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 


Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs 
Last week 
Week before 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ... , 
Week before ..... 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week — 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice- 
Last week ........ 
Week before 





| |3 
2 
| | 5 | 0 
| @ to 7 
alalég 
ig e 
| Biz z 
Oj) 0] Mm 
j : | 
| } | 
| } | 
| 8.38) 8.83] 8.33 
| 8.50] 8.88] 8.58 
{ 
' 
7.75| 8.25] 7.83 
| 7.90] 8.33) 8.00 
| | 
| 7.33] 7.88) 7.35 
| 7.45] 7.95| 7.50 
| 6.70] 7.16] 6.55 
6.88! 7.20) 6.75 


53] 9.03) 





R.€ 8.53 
8.60! 9.00) 8.63 
7.64] 8.16} 7.51 
7.69] 8.16) 7.70 
| 
6.4 7. 6.33 
| 6.63] 7.00} 6.55 
| 6 ) 6.50) 5.83 
6.38] 6.63] 5.75 
5.33 8} 4.88 
5.38 ».75| 4.88 
5.00 5] 4.38 
t.53 E 4.38 
| 2.75] 3.00} 2.63 
2.75| 3.25] 2.50 
13) 7 


‘ 





6.80) 6.85 


| 6.75 

| 6.75! 6.93) 6.80 
| } 

| 5.95) 5.88) 5.68 

| 6.03] 5.95) 5.63 
| 

| 4.38} 4.38] 4.33 

| 4.30] 4.30! 4.30 


7.33] 7.95) 7.45 
7.45} 8.05] 7.55 
| | } 
| 7.55) 8.03) 7.63 
| 7.65] 8.13] 7.65 
7.65! 8 03| 7.60 
7.73| 8.18] 7.68 
| | 
| -| 7.98] 7.53 
| | 8.18] 7.60 
' ! | 
{ 
| 6.93] 7.60) 6.63 


7.021 7 65| 6.63 
| 


6.00} 7.15) 5.75 
6.00; 7.15) 5.50 
| | 
| 1 7.70! 
| 8.00} 
| 7.75} | 7.75 
| 7.50} | 7.80 
is Saeeik eaae 


10.25/10 asl 9.13 


9.63/10.50/10.13 


7.00] 6.75} 6.25 

| 6.88] 6.75) 7.00 
| | 
| 

| 7.75] 7.75! 6.88 

7.75) 8 25| 7.75 


| 
) 
| 


iz 


38| 3 25| 3.00 
38] 4.00] 3.38 





“NOTE — Unless otherw 


ise 


stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


____ FOREIGN EXCHANGE. __ 





| 





British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Last week ..,.......|$4 
Week before .......| 
French franc— 
Last week .... { 
Week before 
German mark— | 
Last week .... | 
Week before an 


—_ 


value 


Par 


| 





- |e 
oo }16. 
n - is, 
re |o8 
a ie 
j 
$3.76 |77.0 
3.73 \77.0 
| 
0807/42.0 
0789)/41.0 
0144) 6.1 
.0148] 6.5 




















HAY 
| > 
be; 
| |2 
3 n S 
|} < Sia 
s|&ls 
& S r~] 
_. 8 oy mi io 
Clover, No. 1— | 
Last week } .}13.75}18.50 
Week before | ./13.75}18.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Last week . 119.75)21.50 
Week before .}19.75)% 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
Last week .117.50}19.25 
Week before 17.60/19.25 


Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week | 
Week before | 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week .. . «| 9.60/12.50 
Week before | 9.50/12.50| 

Oat Straw— | | 
Last week | 

Week before 


} 
8.50).....|12.50 
114.50 





8.50}.. 














Chicago 
cite 
xan 

Des Moines 


Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ‘ 
Week before { 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week | 61%| 5514] 62% 
Week before | 61% i 

Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week 53% 
Week before 41%) 49 

Oats, No. 2W 
Last week ISu%l.. 33 

y before 7% j2u% 

week 661 
Week before 61 

Wheat, No. 2 hard] 

Last week 1.43 11.30 


8.* 


IChicago 


' 


{| 
Minneapolis. | 
Des Moin¢ 


Bran— | | | | 
Last week. 7 1 5/24.00 
Week before. ./18.25/16.50/1 5124.00} 

Shorts— } 
Last 75|28.00! 
Week 75/28.00! 

Hominy | | 
Last week 124.63 | 
Week before ] 

Oil Meal (o. p.) 
Last week... 
Week before. ./31.50! 28.50 | 

Cottonseed (41 | | 

per cent)— | 


~I-) 


week.... 
be fore. . “ 
Feed— } 





26.00 
26.00 




















Last week... .|/38.0 
Week before. .|38.0 
Gluten— | 
Last week - Ket | 
Week before ° a eee 
*Quotations at T in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
I S| 
. v 
be 2 
C | y > 
ee Py 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, second— | | 
rar |#100.00/$86 72 
CO ae Soceinat ae 
U. S. Liberty 4's, third— | | 
errr ere 100.00} 91.46 
PO DORONO in cccecssvicsstinnse | 91.52 
U. S. Liberty 4's, fourth— | 
EMS WEEK cccncecs seeee-} 100.00} 86.92 
Week before ............. | | $7.12 
U. S. Victory 4%'s— | | 
Last week ...ere! 100.00) 98.34 
Week before .. | | 98.38 


| 
~ Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%'s 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 16, 1927; third 44%4’s mature Sept. 15, 


1838; fourth 4%’s mature Oct. 15, 1988, 
but are callable Oct. 15, 198%; Victory 
4%'s mature May, 20, 1928, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
The exports of lard the second week in 
June were 8,003,000 pounds, as compared 
with 17,532,000 pounds the week before 
and 10,209,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 6,640,000 


pounds the first week in June, as com- 
pared with 18,788,000 pounds the week 
before and 19,748,000 pounds for the same 
week last year 
TANKAGE. 
Mason City tankage was $40 in carload 


lots and $45 in ton lots 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 






PRICES. 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
32%c, week before 31c;: cheddar cheese, 
last week 14c, week before 4c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 23%c, we before 
23%4c; ducks, last week 25c, wv before 
25c; geese, fancy fat, last week 23c, week 
before 23 good fat hens, last week 26c, 
week before 24%4c 


NEW RULES FOR INTERSTATE SHIP- 
MENT OF LIVE STOCK. 
Regulations governing the interstate 
movement of live stock, which become ef- 
fective on and after July 1, 1921, and 
which supersede previous regulations on 





this subject, have been published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
For purposes of identification these regu- 
lations are designated as B. A. I. (Bureau 
of Animal Industry) Order 273. The reg- 
ulations published in the circular opre- 
scribe for inspection, disinfection, certi- 
fication, treatment, handling and method 
and manner of delivery and shipment of 
live stock which is subject to interstate 








commerce. The enforcement of the reg- 
ulations is assigned to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by acts of congress Their 


purpose is to control the interstate ship- 
ment of live and prevent the 
spread of diseases Included in the pub- 
lication are acts of.congres relating to 
this subject, general provisions and reg- 
ulations to prevent the spread of the fol- 
lowing diseases Splenetic, southern or 
Texas fever in cattle; scabies in cattle 
and sheep; dourine in horses and asses; 
hog cholera and swine plague, and tuber. 
culosis in cattle 


stock, 


Hog Receipts and Prices 
From July 1 till the middle of September 
we expect a little stronger tone in the 
hog market The low point for the sum- 
mer probably was passed early in June 
The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from June 3, 1920, to date 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
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ns | 

oh 

ae 

oe | 
June 3 to 10 11 108), 
June 10 to 17 11 106} 
June 17 to 24 1 110 
June 24 to July 1 } 130 3 
July 1 to 8 8] 4 
July 8 to 15 136 118! 13 
July 15 t 3 1 109 i3! 
July 23 t ) 8 130 
July 30 to Augu t | 1f 129 
August 6 to 13 126 116 129 
August 13 to 20 1( 112 120 
August 20 to 27 10 107] 127 
August 27 to Sept 10 109 129 
September § to 10 91 81 131 
September 10 to 1 s 99} 140 
September 17 t } 2; 146 
September to Oct. 1 RS 8 144 
October ee 8 R1 84 137 
October 8 to 15 80) 81 139 
October 15 to 22 79 88| 143 
October 22 to 29 14 89) 124 
October i to Noy ) »7 61) 126 
November > tu 12 xe 64] 132 
Novemhber 12 to 19 R5 93) 123 
November 19 to 2¢ 97; 1071 106 
November 26 to D . 83) 100 
December to 10 { R9 100 
December 10 to 1 101 88} 93 
December 17 to 24 80 77} 92 
December 24 to 31 88 a7] 4 
January lito 7 100 94] 91 
January 7 to 14 109 110) 91 
January 14 to 21 123| 126] 93 
January 21 to 28 114 104] 89 
January 28 to Feb. 3 119} 118} 90 
February 3 to 10. / 12%} 115) 86 
February 10 to 17 | 91} 104 87 
February 17 to 24 | 92) 99 87 
February 24 to March 3 105} 101} 94 
March 3 to 10. 106} 111) 93 
March 10 to 17 | 94| 99| 90 
March 17 to 24 | 62 74) 85 
March 24 to 31 | 79) 99 81 
March 31 to April 7 84 x4 80 
April 7to 14. | 122) 108 73 
April 14 to 21 | 110) 110) 712 
April 21 to 28 . | 115} 112] -70 
April 28 to May 6.......| 88} 102] 73 
May 13 to 20 c.awae 99] 95] 12 
May 20 to 27... | 112} 90] 73 
May 27 to June 2 | 72) 71] 68 
June 2to 9 ; ; 114] 104} 70 
June 9 to 16 |) aga ana} 7 

For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 


erage has been 141,950 hogs at Chicago, 
532,300 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.61 If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 170,330 at Chicago and 
638,760 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $8.70 as the answer 





FIGHTING CABBAGE ENEMIES. 

Paris green or lead arsenate sprays are 
effective in controlling the depredations 
of the common cabbage worm. providing 


the spraying is begun as soon as the 


plants are set out and continued at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days until the 
cabbage heads are about half grown, 


A spray of one-third pound paris green 
and three pounds soap dissolved in fifty 
gallons of water is recommended by lowa 
State College entomologists Lead arsen- 
ate may be substituted for the paris 
green, at the rate of two pounds of paste 
or one pound of the powder 

The common worm 
from eggs laid by the white butterfly 
which may be seen flying about the patch, 

A tobacco extract containing 40 per 
cent nicotine sulphate is used to kill the 
cabbage maggot at the Pennsylvania 
State College The cabbage maggot is @ 
smaller worm which devours the roots 


cabbage develops 





and stems of the cabbage plant. The 
adult of the species is a black fly, resem- 
bling the common house fly. The ex- 
tract is diluted one part to 400 parts of 


water and to each gallon of the solution 


is added an ounce of soap, dissoiving it 
before adding For a small patch dilute 
two teaspoonfuls of the extract in a gal- 
lon of water and add the soap Pour a 
cupful of the solution about the stem of 
the plant Tobacco extract can be made 
by soaking over night in cold water, one 
pound of tobacco or tobacco stems, dilut- 
ing it to two gallons before using 
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WAL LACES’ FARMER, June 24, 1921 
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SHORTHORNS, 


ff ‘ 


» > .< . . : yf € pTT€ was from Mg fal 
Recent Public Sales t the ettering et Saas 
! long 1mous for prize winners, 
CARPENTER & ROSS’ IMPORTED ee for Avondale breeding 
NCIC ALE. good buying : d was present;-and Maxwalton Emma 7th 
tered, The Dakota Agricultural 
clueds those selling Knight’s Made« J 


Miss Rodney, Oct., 19; H 
Rosemary Queen 2d, Nov 
&Sheffler 


it is ‘Always a Good Time SHORTHOR 
to Buy PUREBRED NS 
% But Especially NOW 
The value of the farm 
Bre a inventory can be 
Maxwalton Snowbird, Jar 0; Mer- | | : doubled or tripled 
rill C. Whalen easily by substituting 
Max Laevnder h, . : purebreds for grades 
ee was . 1,100 | ‘ or common sorts. 
ca Narn - hepa af Better start now with 
—— 2 or 3purebred females. 





Maxwalton 


ittyton Gloster A., 


Adams 


CENSUS SHOWS INCREASE IN 
CATTLE, 

a 1 farms in the United States 

January 1, 1920, numbered 66,810,836, 
according to census figures recently is- 
sued This total number included 35,- 
124,458 beef cattle and 31,386,378 dairy 
cattle The total number of cattle in 


American Shorthorn Breeders Ass'n, 
413 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago. Illi. 
The SHORTHORN is the breed for the farmer and ranchman 


Shadow Lawn 


SHORTHORNS 


Village Golden and Villager’s Goods 
in service. 
Bulls and females for sale, Good individuals and 
strong in Villager blood. 
Vielt or write us. 





3 ’ Record ay 1920 exceeds the total of 61,803,866 head 
J. C. Osgood, Palmyra Y 4 ] reported in the 1910 census by 5,006,970 
xwalton Romeo, June, °'20.. = 550 a ¥ 
waiton Major, May, ‘15 John head. 
"Geodenet gt ey Bo ge lowa, with 4,567,708 animals, ranks sec- 
rt U »\ rr wad AeCLaA, « 
ite cae a ond in number of cattle on farms, being 
F — 16: Anol exceeded only by Texas, which reported 
MAT », AnoKAa OAC 9 ‘ lo . . a 
, ia, Wis pe o49 head. Nebraska ranks third with | o¢ rare quality and of very choice breeding, among 
raceful Gertrude, Mar 17: A. 3,167,279 cattle, Wisconsin is fourth with them a son of Villager’s Diamond, a Bruce Rose- 
Bryan, Red Wing, Minn ; 950,829, and Minnesota stands fifth with mary. Now we are not asking a fortune for these 
; udy Princess, Apr., 717 3,021,469 head 


imp I a bulls, but we have the goods todeliver. Address 
imp 1Oan Ls t ’ 

John C, Clark, Ashland, Ohio..... 000 In 1920, the beef cattle population of MATERN, WARD & GOETZ or L. A. MATERN 
Imp. Beauty Groat 2d, June, ‘17 | the United States included 12,644,018 head Wesley, lowa 


Phillip Leslie, South Milford, Ind.. 550 | of cows and heifers two years old or over, 
Imp. Spicy Beauty 4th, Aug., 17; 3,980,343 yearling heifers, 4,697,147 year- Scotch Shorthorns 


Jess Andrews, West Point, Ind.... 925 ling steers, 4,611,763 two-year-old steers 
Imp. Nonpareil Bud, Feb., °19; Eas- £631,631 calves under a year old and 
ton & Ward, Diablo, Cal. . oe a 850 | = de a : i é yes é 
Imp. Whiterow Buttercup 4th, Mar.. 777,704 bulls. 

of rare quality for saie sired by GOLDEN SULTAN 
and CUMBERLAND CREST, ages 12 to 20 months 
Our prices are in keeping with the times, A few 
low thick topped bulls are aleo offered. 


19: Haston & Ward . 25 | The dairy cattle included 19,671,777 cows 
HELD BROS., Plymouth County, Hinton, lowa 


Imp. Beauty Blush 5th, Apr 749; two years old and over, 4,057,644 yearling 
Easton & Ward .... Terr TT TE heifers, 6,904,586 calves under a year old, 
Imp. Moly 13th, Apr., ‘19; E. 8S. and 752,371 bulls Wisconsin reported 
Twelve good bulls, five two-year-olds and seven 
yearlings. Also a good lot of cows and hetfers. These 


Jackson, Oakley, Ill ... 7 more dairy cows two years old or over 
Sept., 19; Dr. Gwynne Imp. Wrelton Mina 4th, May, vs than any other state, with 1,795,122. New 
cattle are priced at a reasonable figure, where any 
one can afford to buy them. Wil! make a special low 


Imp. Ethica of Achvochkie, Dec., "19; : Easton & Pe i7t ‘4 cee York and Minnesota were second and 
:' E. .- Hampton . 7 yg ti Ward tn, AUB, third, respectively, in dairy cows, each 
mp. Erita 2d « Clary lec., “1! — = . oa 
price ‘on the bulls to sell in one lot. If you want to 
improve the stock on your farm, writ® today to 
Rn. J. COX, GRINNELL, IOWA 
Imp. Lady Bellona 
stand, indicate in- Traces to Ringmaster 307894 on sire’s side and tu 


CI “St t} Testy 1a. lowa.. f Imp. Roan Lady Miss, Jan., having over a million : 
Im Ell made mT ' ine a Adams, Akron, Ohio . ; 50 The 1910 census was taken as of April 
. Elluma $t! g ! 
; Garretty 7 ‘ lows, ‘ Ragtime 2d, Mar., 15 and included many spring calves of 
Imp Ellida. Dé 9: Larkin eters, Carland, Mich. . ailea 50 | that year, while the 1920 census was taken 
Imp Encamenta Imp. Keilburn Rosewood, Mar., , as of January 1, and counted no 1920 
Dawea ware Easton & Ward Sal : Jae calves However, the 1920 count included 
Imp. Rosetta 15th, Apr » - many cattle that were destined for mar- $$ Milki Sh th $$ 
‘ rome Hurley, Mt. Charles, Ill . . . § 

25 , : ae ‘ y calves and th umber market Several young bulls and heifers for 
18 | Imp. Bellatrix, Mar : . Lespede a | ote a hef : ; x reg ’ “% » a * > sale. Sired by Linwood Tamony and Maplelane 
| Farms, Hickory ley, Tenr 5 cattle sold before April 15 would vary Ben Oxford. This stuff looks like mighty good 
prospects, Descended from high producers and 

clasey individuals. Write or wire your wante 
H.C. HAINES, WALKER, IOWA 
un one . : : ¢ cent in the United Whitehall Sultan on dam’s side. Starlight now for 
Gwynne : vf awe cig 2. St; and 2 - cent in Iowa during sale, also some younger bulls. Come and see them. 
. LENO H. ROX ROL L INS, Central C tral City. Ia. Ia. 
Jesse Binford & Sons 

Marshalltown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshall Co. 


Hales, Prairie View ql ket and slaughter before April 15. The 
Maine Valley Shorthorns 
Btock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 


I July, ’15; Je- 
1 relative mportance of the number of 
Have you seen Starlight 864639, sired April 6, 1919? 
Cal I or ' write, 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., iowa 


UPPERHILL SHORTHORNS 


SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 





Feb., "19; 


Nashviile 





ribban, Jan 
drick, Iowa 


Y, Feb., 





if Jan 6 
ansport, Ind 

Theobaldsg Mar., °17; 

L. Hampton . F 

Imp. Evelette, Feb 2 Dr. Gwynne 

Imp. Edith of Durfold, Jan 20; Dr 

Gwynne ; , 

Imp. Begonia of Garvault, Jan., ’20; 
Dr, Gwynne cis 

Imp. Blackbi rd 16th of Maisé more 














ad 


(‘oop 


an 
io , a Imy Woodborugh Vix Apr . from state to state It is probable, how- 
7 j Easton & Ward : 800 eevr, that the actual increase in number 
Imy Waterloo Maiden, Apr ] CE 1 the United States from 1910 

* Boyle, Hennepin, Ill 5¢ to 1920 is greater than the apparent in- 


Qt} 





70 shown by the figures 


Golder 





Imy I 
Hampt 
Imp. Erri: Las ’ | - 

7 7 liny tor ton ° e° 

—_ Randy he - iit Imp. Millcraig Lady Ivory, Dec., '18; KOSHER CATTLE AND THE CORN 
Fel a W. H per Shreffler ittan, Ti. & BELT FEEDER. 

Imp. M y, Mar, ‘% mare ee © y agg P Mr. C. L. Harlan, who has spent the 

” eee ’ ; year investigating the supply and 

demand for fat cattle, has often called 

attention to the importance of the Jewish 


Walnut Lawn Shorthorns 


A special offering of 15 bulis of breeding age. 

kosher demand An article on this sub- Mostly reds, several roans Scotch and Scotch- 
. ing Davy a ad i 

ect in The Producer is therefore espe- mss " eee Heavy boned, thick fleshed feliows, 

ially interesting J. H. DEHNER & SOR, Cascade, lowa. 


In this article it is stated that ir r t — a 


er New York 98 per cent of the Linwood "“Shortheras 
per cent of the calves and I Scotch bulls. Cumberland bulls. Good ones, Mostly 
sheep and lambs led ir ¢ w ; roans. All by King Cumberiand 3d, our prize wit 
rhtered ner, and out of our old standby breeding matrons. 
_ Visit us. See the bulis 


POW ELL & SONS, Linn Grove, lowa 


BANNER VIEW vy SHORTHORNS 


laxwal re ‘ i, Ma | 7 > : Rages ere i > Aaceimee a é eas 1 ALITY. FIRST our motto 
I { ¢ nd his OF . euare , a eT ¥ _ Femaies and Young Bulls for sale 
d rhe BURT H. NEAL, t. Vernon, lowa 


Max. Augusta 
SCOTCH aso SCOTCH TOPPED BULLS 


Clark “ 
Maxwalton Ot} Jar ticular Gentil rhe rade is confined 

: Roans and white mainiy, two reds; 10 months to2 
Maxwalton rot 1s ind this cour nfluen 3 lemar years. Good assortment to pick from. Nearly ail by 





less par- 


Harry BI! x nefiek ' almost exclusively t« < vy. f3 animals; 
Easton & Li a fa I Valley Sultan. 3are herd headers. Federal tested. 
dy Lancaste 20th, Mar : f } on the trade is particularly no F.M. F. Cerwinske, 
7 Hales F , . 
| Hal ‘ "ee ticeable during the holiday seasons, when 
Maxwalton Glos r 22 Mar ; ‘ the orth 


South Dakota 


Rockford, lowa 





lebrew must eat no meat 


( ’ E T OUR special 30 day price on choice 11 to 18 
months old red and roan Shorthorn balis. 
except fowl These periods are reflected 5. B. HUDSON & SON, Knoxville. Iowa, 


w1OXx 





Brookings, S ) 
Maxwalton Jeal t Av ‘ very forcibly in the market re ports 
Ale x War 1eT i - 
Mia wreunibiin Slates 4 i. - ABRRDEEN-ANGUS. 


asm Havrsaer Sv Anes 8 “| ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 


Maxwalton An anth 2d, May + Bs z Good yearling bulls of the Evergreen and En- 
Bennett & Spelbrin ; . 75 chantress Trojan Erica and Blackbird families, tn 
Max. Rose of Autumn : ay, . cluding two Biackcaps. Most of them sired by im 
B. F. Hales ‘ ; = ported bulls. Farm near town, 17 miles east of Des 
xwalton t 1s "4 Moines on Interurban and C.R.1. & P. Ry. Call or write 

_ — a. ee > s i. Pr. - Wilkinsor ’ Mitchellville, iowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


At their an hel oo A half dozen good smooth beefy bulls, 18 months old, 
Chicago, Jun¢ : irpenter & Ross, of d ark for sale at farmers’ prices. Sired by Bredo 2d and 
Mansfield, O} : . 15 head for total ax, Rosew th, ] F I others. Leading families. Come and see them or ay g potogy Bs nny ry st-card to. MAS, HARLO 9 
of $81.9 The . ffer > furnished the | sy ’ rst 50 write W.S. Austin, Dumont, iowa FISKE, Manager, Box R., BELTON, MISSOURI. 
top of the s: ind averaged higher than PICKERING FARM 
the females—ei 
Inge $80 T 


HEREFORDS. 


You Can Own a Pickering Hereford With- 
out Costing You One Cent 


Let me tell you how—World 

famous, grand champion, foun- 

dation breeding stock from the greatest ar. 
ray of herd bulis tn the world. If you bave 

three cows you need a Pic kering bull. Smali 

investment, big returns. Double the va pe of bg herd 
»ashort time. Greatest offer ever mad — nd 

divic dual Heretords and furnish pec digress. Free. 

name today for sure ways to make money with Hee 





CARPENTER & ROSS HAVE $81,935 . 
SHORTHORN SALE, 


HOLL STKINS. 


Over $700. All were sold in one day Holstein Bulls For Sale 


Auct . b 

The . «e 290 . . > : ‘ - - . Choice you is with type and long distance 
oe pri 2 i by Ll. faster's Bu cul ‘ , 2 records out of ams wi th yearly records up to 1,000 
Boylk Illino < Lr I f im ler se! I re iba., aired by a son of twice grand champion, Oak 
Rodney t vill ! nbs | Ta? ltor ‘ar ith t . . DeKoil Ollie Homestead. Dam, a daughter of Sir Jo- 
wus a ll ca } R ne} topp: fr. } eley etre Mic F hanna Fayne. Write at once for pictures and prices 
the Carn: r & os . 1 ¥ , Sultana’s } 1 Sth Highpoint Holstein Farm, Vinton, lowa 


ie ‘mrtoa Deine aan ‘ : er & Ward Ray W Tyler, Owner ' 

of their own ‘ ‘ Maxwalton Avern ith, Sept., PR ar ge aay * many U m. 7, Chariton, Lowa. 

Sct tage are meg . B.. eT ioe : Qo! 5 CHOICE or 15 HOLSTEIN FE. = : ; 
] : ee i . OO Ls edt ‘41 Sisters to and daughters of ] EB are offering for sale choice Hereford 

price fo rthe imp ‘ 1eifers is 3 , Maxwalton Emma 6th, Sept., 33 and 1073 tt By brother to Tilly Alcartra W a cows and heifers, Disturber breeding 

About thirty head were imported and th« B. Peters =e rd ‘ 7090 | ELTON CAR RISON, Mill Grove, Missourt A. J, MINISH, Hudson, lowa 


bulls averag 








* Coming 2 yr. old registered Hereford 
hetfers, bred to Anxiety 4th herd ball. 
All my own breeding, and will sejl on 
easy terms. FRED CHANDLER, 
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